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The most a troly heroic thing may be to be no “hero” 
—as the world sees heroes, 


Lovers of the system of International Bible study 
are interested in knowing the origin of that system. 
Much has already been written on the subject, and 
much remains to.be written. Miss Frances E. Willard 
has given anew, in these pages, the story of Mr. B..F. 
Jacobs, as a prominent figure in the movement ; and 
now the Rev. Dr. Simeon Gilbert presents another 
phase of the subject. Dr. Gilbert has given much 
study to the matter concerning which he writes, and 
he aims to present the truth impartially. He is the 
author of a story of the movement published, under 
the title of “The Lesson System,” by Phillips and 
Hunt, New York. Several other articles are promised 
by persons who are competent to give added informa- 
tion of value ; and, before the discussion of the subject 
is closed, the main facts will be available for the final 
historian of the movement. 


Flattery is always obnoxious to a true man or 
woman, and therefore many a person shrinks from 


358 | 

= | proffered praise lest it should be in any sense flatter- 
But be it remembered that flattery is as ob- |* 
. 88 | noxious to a true man in. his speaking, as to a true 


ing. 


a0 | man in his hearing; therefore, to suspect a man of 


30 | flattery is to evidence doubt of his true manhood. 
“Remember,” says good Dr. Donne, “that nothing 
| is flattery which the speaker believes.” And to this 
a2 | reminder of the impropriety of counting as flattery 


a2 |even the warmest words of a sincere person, Dr. 


PU lente Bot Feet TAG WOR, oncccsccecssseceesezccvsecccsteboorce sccessosoncsenccnvecsesocooossess 362 | Donne gives this suggestion of a possible value of 
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Self-forgetfulness is better than a constant struggle * 





: | what we should be.” 
363 above his deserts by a friend ought to be impelled by 


| 





| flatteries there is this good use, that they tell us 
He who thinks he is praised 


that praise to honest effort to deserve it. “Iam sure 


sei 364 | you overpraise me,” said one to an enthusiastic friend ; 


“but this I am glad of, that your praise is always in 
the irection of my own best ideals, and therefore 
your praise is a constant incitement to me. I want 
to deserve it, although I know that as yet I do not.” 


The completeness of one life is in its power to com- 
plete another. The more closely two souls are inter- 
linked, the more truly does one live on .in the other 
when death has parted them. This is a peculiarly 


toward unselfishness. One may be so desirous of | important truth in considering the relation between 


being unselfish as to devote time to the repression of parent and child. 


It is easily understood how the 


self, or to the denial of self, that ought to be spent | life of a parent who has faithfully molded and trained 
in behalf of others to the utter forgetfulness of self. | his child lives on as an influence in that child’s life 


Self is a poor subject of study, for any purpose or in | #fter the parent has been called away. 


aby manner. 


“ Heroism,” said a great preacher, “ 
a spark kindled in the household, carried outside, and 
blown into flame. 


is nothing but | 


A thing that a mother does every | into close contact. 


But when 
death has suddenly claimed the child, we do not so 
often think of the child’s influence as an important 
factor in the. world’s life through the parent, as, in- 
deed, through others with whom the child has come 
The fact is, no life ought to be 


day of her life nobody celebrates, but let her do it | regarded as in vain simply because of the fewness 


before an admiring crowd and she is heroic.” 
virtue is in the spark. 


The | of its years. It is possible for a child-life of six 
If it be necessary to do a | Or seven years to prove a more powerful lever in 


noble. deed before the wogld so that its publicity | moving the world heavenward than maby another 


blows it into flame, all honor to the spark that is| life of threescore and ten. 


The father who has 


living ready for the public deed. But if it be neces-| studied his child as well as loved him, who has 
sary to do the noble deed in the secret corner of the | planned for him and hoped in him, who has lived 
home, all honor to the spark that is living ready for | close by him in play and in study, in waking and in 


the private deed in which the world sees no heroism. ' sleeping, in mirth and in tears,—that father has no 


the street. 








good ren reason to feel that his child’s Life was a life lived 
in vain, because it seems so much like a foundation 
without superstructure. The little life was a well- 
rounded life in the change it has wrought in him, in 
the growth it has brought him, in the atmosphere it 
has left in the home, the school, the church, and on 
The parent, the world, is superstructure 
to which the child was foundation. A father who 
had lost a seven-year-old boy in whom he had cen- 
tered much of his life force was thus written to in 
condolence: “Of one thing I am confident,—that 
life will be happier for many a seven-year-old child 
because your little boy was given to you in trust.” 
This is the condolence that is comfort. This gives 
the father the responsibility of being a parent still. 
The child’s life and character which he helped to 
train and build come back 4s a legacy in trust. 
And from that trust the world is to be perpetually 
enriched. A boy’s work is not a man’s work, but the 
man’s work ought to be more a man’s work for the 
boy’s working through it. One life aids to complete 
the other. 





THE SHADOW OF. DEATH. 


Death, when it comes to us or to our dear ones, is a 
reality that must be met ; but the shadow of death cast 
on the pathway of life, as an indication of an, event 
approaching, is a cause of gloom that includes fore- 
bodings of evil beyond all that has yet come to us. 
Hence it is that the projected shadow of death is, in 
many a case, even more of a trial than death itself. 
And the shadow of death is over us all, and always. 

“ No sooner do we begin to live in this dying body,” 
says St. Augustine, “than we begin to move cease- 
lessly towards death ;” and, as we are reminded by 
Bishop Hall, “ our cradle stands in our grave.” From 
our very birth the shadow of death is over us, and 
there is never a moment in our earthly journeyings 
when the sky of our life is wholly free from the 
gathering clouds of death, At times the light is 
brighter, and again the shadow is heavier; and thus 
it is that our spirits are gladdened or saddened by 
our apparent condition for the hour. In the hope of 
life, “ we walk by faith, not by sight;” in the thought 
of death, we walk by fear, rather than by sight. For 
the quickening of our faith, and for the subduing of 
our fears, we have need of help from Him who has 
shared in our human experiences, and has triumphed 
over all that imperils us, that he “ might deliver all 
them who through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage.” And through that help 
we can be stedfast unto the end. 

‘The shadow of death over ourselves is to most of 
us a cause of less anxiety than the shadow of death 
over our dear ones. It is easier to trust God for our- 
selves than to trust him for those whom we love more 
than life. And it is even easier to meet death as a 
reality when it takes from us the most precious treas- 
ures of our heart, than it is to bear up courageously 
and with hope when the shadow of death seems to be 
darker than usual about their pathway. In watch- 
ing over our loved ones when they are sick, and in 
giving play to our fears lest they should be sick, or 
should otherwise suffer harm, we “die daily.” The 
anticipation of evils that may come to them tran- 
scends the reality of the evils which they actually 
endure. And so it is that the shadow of death as it 

































































_ + The delay of a letterfrom an absent one ; or the report. 














falls on the ‘dite of pene is-a cause of gloom to 
us beyond the darkness of death itself. ° . 
a A ghild complains of a sore-throat; at once the 
-° anxious mother thinks of diphtheria, and for weary 
hours, until all symptoms of disorder have passed 
away, that mother wearily in the shadow cf 
death, which is none B kg less gloomy. for being only 
ashadow. Her child’s hoarse cough in the night, or 
a show of rash on his neck by day, at another time, 
brings that same mother to a new experience of the 
_ shadow of death through imagined croup or scarlet- 
fever. Every stage of » long sickness, of one who is 
_ dear to us, if mew stage of progress through the 
~~ gloom of death’s shadow, even though the tired trav- 
eler is to come out again into the light of life beyond. 


of a disaster in a distant region, where that absent 
one may be ; or the mere thinking over the possibili- 
ties of peril to him from unseen dangers,—brings the 
shadow of death close aboyt a loving heart that waits 
and watclies in uncertainty as to the hour of death’s 
certain coming. 

. Many of us ate walking in the shadow of death ; 
all of. us know something of its gloom. To us each 
and all there comes the proffer of guidance and cheer 

_ from Him who hs passed through a lifetimeof death’s 
shadow, and who knows what of its imaginings have 
ay basis of reality, and what are needless fears. 


“ Christ leads us through no darker rooms 
_ Than he went through before.” 


# For we have not a high priest that cannot be touched 
With the feeling of our infirmities ; but one that hath 
been in all points tried like as we are.” Therefore 
évery one of us is privileged to say :. “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil; for thou art with me: thy Yod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” — In the deepest gloom of this val- 
ley, as we grope through it with those who are dearest 
to us, we can hear the ring of our Shepherd’s staff, as | 
he finds the way for us; and we can gain comfort 
from the touch of his rod, even while the darkness of 
the hour shuts him out from our sight. 


“ He who hath Jed will lead 

All through the wilderness ; 

He who hath fed will feed ; 
He who hath blessed will bless ; 

He who hath heard thy cry 
Will never close his ear; 

He who hath marked thy faintest sigh 
Will not forget thy tear. 

He loveth always, faileth never, 

So rest on him, to-day, forever ! 


“Then trvst him for to-day, 

As thirs unfailing Friend, 

And let him lead thee all the way, 
Who loveth to the end, 

And let the morrow rest 
In his belovéd hand; 

His good is better than our best, 
As we shall understand,— 

If, trusting him who faileth never, 

We rest on him, to-day, forever!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


* Norz.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
It« purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might ave a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
* are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under uo circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or parchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 





It'would be a pity if an article of any sort appearing 


_| follows i, from which it was differentiated, and the 
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ing with their understanding of the case; dis dhs vlad 
is published for the quickening of thought, and for. the 
presenting of views that are not already recognized by 
all as correet beyond a question, rather than for the re- 
iteration ofaxioms and commonplaces. But there is no 
call for anxiety on this account thus far; for every week 
brings its multiplied eriticisms of-wellnigh every con- 
tributor to these pages, as well as its editorial writers, 
and many a letter also goes by some aroused 
direetly to the contributors, whose es are given 
with their articles. Exceptional in has been shown 
in a recent sketch, by Miss Frances E, Willard, of Mr. 
B. F. Jacobs as a factor in the origination of the great 
International lesson movement; and she is now moved 
to write as follows, in explanation of her position : 
EVAnsTon, Ill., May 28, 1891. 
Eortor Tae SunDay SoHOOoL TIMES: 

Several gentlemen of high distinction have taken me e to 
task, editorially and otherwise, for my harmless interview of our 
good Brother Jacobs, They forget that I am in no wise respon- 
sible other than as a scribe, I am not personally informed as 
to the genesis and exodus of the Sunday-schogl lessons, but am 
willing to learn of any and all whose Ma), been 
better. Bishop Vincent, Edward Eggleston, ge Judd, 
loom tp as leadérs in the mighty work, and I am the last one 


heads of any of these noble men, Sunday-school experts must 
sift the evidence, and I am glad to have chronicled the stand- 
point of a fi Sunday-school man, who reported, in reply to 
my questions, what I wrote and you published. The agitation 
will do good; give us all the premises, and the common sense 
of the public will draw a just conelusioa, 

Yours for the “ real facts,” Franogs E, WILLARD. 


Miss Willard has certainly-deme good service to the 
cause of truth, by starting anew a discussion that is likely 
to be continued until all the important facts in the case 
are fairly before the public. 





To state a truth is to prompt a question; for no sooner 
does an active mind gain one item-of knowledge than it 
is thereby quickened to seek other items. There is no 
end to these mental esses, but there is gain in 
them, nevertheless. It is well that the pursuer of knowl- 
edge is never satisfied with present aequirements, An 
incidental reference,-in these pages, to the reason for the 
order of the letters in our English alphabet has aroused 4 
a Massachusetts seeker after knowledge to inquire as 
follows : 


In your valuable paper of May 16, in one of the Editorial 
Notes, you say, “Only a few special scholars know why the 
alphabet we use is arranged in the form in which we use it,”’ or 
words to that effect. Will you kindly give us, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, the reason why they are thus arranged ? 


The question is, whether the order of our alphabet is 
purely accidental, or is largely, if not wholly, a matter 
of design, Our alphabet follows, in the main, the Semitic 
alphabet, the arrangement of which seems to have origi- 
nated with the Semites themselves» This, according to 
Isaac Taylor, can hardly have been wholly accidental, 
although the determining causes are not so easy to det&ot. 
The subject is best approached by studying the arrange- 
ment of other alphabets. Some, as the Sanskrit, are 
grouped phonologically,—that is, according to the sounds 
of the letters and the organs used in voicing them. 
Others, as the Chinese, Arabic, Ethiopic, Runic, are 
grouped morphologically,—that is, according to the 
forms of the letters. The third method is chronological, 
—that is, the letters are grouped according to the dates 
of their invention or adoption; this is seen in the Greek 
and Russian, the Latin and the English, as where the j 


and w followu. The fourth method is the ideological, by 
which the letters are classed according to the meanings 
of their names; but that this was a real method is hy- 
pothetical. “Im almost every known alphabet,” says 
Taylor, “more than one principle of arrangement has 
been at work. A primitive arrangement -according to 
some one system has usually been modified by subsequent 
partial rearrangements on different principles. ... The 
antecedent probability would be that the phonologic 
arrangement, of which Lepsius has pointed out such 
copious surviving traces, was the plan originally adopted, 
We may also expect to find that the chronological prin- 
ciple has, as usual, affected the positions of a few letters 
near the end of the alphabet, while other dislocations 
may have been brought about by the operation of mor- 
phologic or ideologic causes.” It will thus be seen that 
while no specialist knows just why our alphabet is ar- 
ranged as it is in every particular, there is enough known 





in The Sunday School Times were accepted by all its 
readers as in accordance with their views, and as agree- 


to show that the A B C of the alphabet is a subject quite 


whe would-place a laurel too large or too small upon the fore- | 





above the A B C’s, 


THE HOUSE OF MY PILGRIMAGE. _ 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Tis “the House Beautiful! ” its frescoed ceiling, 

Studded with stars of light, 

Is ever to my lifted gaze revealing 
Visions of worlds so bright 

That I am awed with wonder God should care 

To make the pilgrim’s wayside inn so fair, 

Its pillared mountains draped in emerald glory, 
Tts tesselated floor... 

Tllumined with ereation’s golder story, 
And rich with such a.stere 

Of lavish loveliness on every hand, 

Too vast, too marvelous, to understand. 


Light, color, fragrance, a)l beyond eomparing ; 
Sweet melodies that make 


The ear that listens overwhelmed, despairing, 
. Through very rapture ache. 

So much of wordless beauty, grandeur, grace, 

Just for sojourners’ brief abiding-place! 

And wherefore? Is it that my heart should linger 
Content as it hath been, 

Seeing with what adornment God’s own finger 
Hath hung the pilgrim’s inn, 

That, with my senses satisfied through bliss, 

I ask for no diviner home than this? 

Nay, nay, not so! If earth’s seducing splendor 
Can eye and ear engage 

With such a full content as even to render — 


My house of pilgrimage, _. 
With all its ills, so beautiful to me, 
What must the “ house of many mansions” be? 


Lexington, Va, 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSON 
SYSTEM: HOW DID IT ORIGINATE? 


BY SIMEON GILBERT, D.D. 


As the Editor of The Sunday Sehool Times has justly 
said, “ Whatever relates to the origin and history of the 
Tnternational lesson movement is of interest to a great 
multitude.” The fact that this journal itself, with its 
unequaled and illustrious array of expositions of these 
uniform lessons, goes to more than fifty different coun-. 
tries, besides America, is strikingly significant in this. 
connection, 

I believe it no exaggeration to say that the adoption 
of the uniform lesson system by the Sunday-schools of 
the country, in 1872, will always mark one of the most 
noteworthy epochs in church history. How did this 





new kind of lessons come to be? How did the idea of 


its uniform use come to be entertained? How did it get 
to be put into operation? Who did it, and how did 
they come to doit? ‘A thoroughly intelligent, accurate, 
impartial, and authentic answer to these questions, I have 
thought, cannot but be of more than temporary interest. 

A, recent article of much interest, in this paper, in the 
form of an “interview,” by Miss Frances Willard, with 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, suggests the value and timeliness of a 
somewhat completer statement of the facta in the case, 
especially in order that the essential facts may appear‘in 
their true order and in their right genetic and historic 
relations, I think I do not assume too much in beliey- 
ing that, by personal acquaintance and a most thorough 
examination of a very great number and variety of exist- 
ing documents, covering the whole history of the case, I 
have had occasion to understand the truth in the matter. 
And I profoundly appreciate, with others, how large a 
debt of gratefulness, under Gody the Church owes to 
those who, at certain junctures in history, had it given 
them to have signal leadership in opening the way to 
new and better things, 

In the first place, then, in answer to the questions 
stated above, it is to be said that, as a matter of fact, no 
one person did it; and, from the nature of the case, no 
one person could have done it. 

We properly enough trace the origin of the Sunday- 
school, as an institution, to Robeyt Raikes. He was, in 
a sense, its founder; or should we rather say its finder? 
There had been other similar schools before the one he 
started. But, fortunately, he stood in no need of an 
“interviewer,” for he had a paper of his own, in which 
with all modesty, but as one who had been providen- 
tially led to make a discovery, he told what had been 
done, and how the new invention worked. The hour for 
it had come, and the new method spread. But obviously 
the origination and inauguration of this national uni- 


form lesson system was no such simple and individual. 


affair as that. This was no scheme to spring into idea and 
operation abruptly, at any man’s bidding. When it came; 
the result was a fact that had had numerous factors. 


If it is asked, When was our aational uniform lesson 
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system first adopted? the answer is at hand. It was at 
the Filth National Sunday-school Convention, held at 
Indianapolis, April 16-19, 1872. If it is asked, Who 


' first conceived the idea of having a uniform lesson for 


our Sunday-schools? the question is one not so easy to 
answer. It was something that had been in the air, here 
and there, for some years. 

There had been many concurrent influences, events, 
and agencies, that had long been preparing the way for 
it. There had been, both in the East and in the West, 
anticipatory beginnings, partial approaches, and groups 
of wonderfully earnest forecasting minds, most sensi- 
tively alert to the best and the broadest movements of 
the time,—men of admirable visioN and faculty, who 


* were with impassioned éarnestness intent on taking the 


better things seen in some of the Sunday-schools, and 
making them common to all the schools, 

As long ago as 1827, the American Sunday-school 
Union, a national interdenominational society for the 
whole country, began the publication of its annual series 
of Union Question Books, These attained to an im- 
mense circulation, the sale reaching into the millions. 
But in none of these was there any analysis of the lesson 
given, other than by a mere string of questions. Still, 
there unquestionably was in them a hint of some uniform 
lesson, containing what might have been, what indeed 
should sooner have been, an open secret of something 
immeasurably better. 

Then there had been at least four national Sunday-school 
conventions prior to 1872 (in New York, 1832; Philadel- 
phia, 1859; Newark, New Jersey, 1869), besides numerous 
state and county Sunday-school conventions, which, at 
any rate, showed how practicable it was for Christians of 
all denominations to do some things in a national way. 
As the loved and revered Dr. Tyng eloquently said at 
one of these conventions: “In‘every countenance before 
me I see the reflection of love, and kindness, and fellow- 
ship, and mutual sympathy and regard. I stand in the 
midst of an assembly as united as any assembly ever can 
be upon earth, and never, until I reach that higher world 
where all have but one mind, because there is but one 
mind to rule in all, shall I find more entire fellowship 
of feeling, unity of sentiment, sympathy of experience, 
and grateful co-operation in effort.” How essential the 
unsectarian gatherings of this sort were in preparing the 
way for the later uniform lesson movement, it is easy 
to see! 

Another step, and that a long one, ir?advance, toward 
makingit possible to have uniform lessons for all the classes 
in a Sunday-school, and among Sunday-schools generally, 
was the Sunday-school Institute, or a Sunday-school 
“normal school.” The idea of this was borrowed—but too 
tardily, it must be confessed—from the teachers’ institutes 
for teachers in the public schools, such as Horace Mann 
and Mr. Barnard had made so signal use of in New Eng- 
land. Whatever the lessons, something, it began to be 
felt, must be done to secure better, because better trained, 
teachers. The most original and aggressive leader in all 
this new Sunday-School Institute moévement was the 
young and irrepressible Methodist preacher in Joliet, 
Illinois, in 1857, later in Galena, then in Rockford, and 
who, in 1864, came‘from Rockford to the Trinity Meth- 
odist Church, Chicago, the Rev. John H. Vincent. In 
Joliet, as early as 1857, he established in his own school 
a “normal class.” There, as in the other places men- 
tioned, there ate those who vividly remember, not 
merely the irresistible enthusiasm, but the method and 
persistence with which the institute idea of teacher- 
training for the Sunday-school work was advocated and 
pressed on every side,—in his own church, in neighbor- 
ing churches, and in the annual conferences, . When he 
came to Chicago, in 1864, it was with a record of years 
as a Sunday-school worker and promoter of institutes, 
normal classes, and lesson systems. He was at once 
urged by leading Sunday-school men to visit schools, 
speak at conventions, being constantly in demand for 
some engagement here and there. _ He had himself _pre- 
pared uniform lessons for his own school for years. He 
conceived the idea of a quarterly Sunday-school maga- 
zine, proposed it, assumed the responsibility of it, and 
edited it. The prospectus of the magazine is wonder- 
fully interesting reading, even now, revealing how clearly 
he apprehended the situation, and what was needed in 
order that the best things thought of or done here and 
there might be caught up and utilized, and made to 
suggest better things and quicken invention all along 
the line. ; 

During the first year, 1865, there were published in 
this Sunday-school magazine four general plans of les- 
sons; but the chief plan was hisown. At the beginning 
of the following year the quarterly was changed to a 


monthly, and the name changed to The Sunday School 
Teacher. Mr, Vincent took the same system of lessons, 
“Two Years. with Jesus,” and made it in The Sunday 
School Teacher the first of the series. It was a success. 
This system of lessons, unique, fresh, practical, graded, 
with plans of review, “golden texts,” “ home readings,” 
contained nearly all the’ best features of our present les- 
son system,—a kind of lesson such as had never before 
been published in this country. It was under Mr. Vin- 
cent’s managemént that the one lesson was published in 
The Sunday School Teacher. But it was before The 
Sunday Sghool Teacher had been established, in Novem- 
ber, 1865, that Mr. Vincent had proposed for discussion 
in the Cook (Chicago) County Sunday-school Conven- 
tion this topic for discussion : “ Is it practicable to intro- 
duce a uniform lesson system into all our Sunday- 
schools?” At one of thg institutes held in Chicago, 
January 29, 1866, the opening address was niade by Mr. 
Vincent on “ The True Method of Employing the Uni- 
form Lessons,” showing and illustrating how practicable 
it was to teach the same lesson to adult, to juvenile, and 
to infant classes. 

This was the first great point that had to be gained for 
the uniform idea. 

The numbers of the Chicago Sunday-schoo! Quarterly 
for 1865 show how thorough and really splendid was, 
not only the prevalent enthusiasm, but the intelligence 
and spirit of originality that appeared among ‘the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school men connected with the Chicago 
Sunday Schoo! Union,—Mr. Moody, the Rev. (now 
Bishop) C. E. Cheney, Dr. Evarts, Dr. Patton, and 
others. It was during the fotlowing year that Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs came into prominence. 

At this time the Rev, J. H. Vincent was chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Chicago Sunday School 
Union and president of the North-west Sunday School In- 
stitute. Before.the close of the year 1866, he was called to 
New York, to serve as agent of the Sunday School Union 
of the Methodist Church, and in 1868 he became editor of 
The Sunday School Journal. Mr. Vincent soon an 
the “Berean system” of lessons, which speedily grew 
into wonderful fayor, and became “uniform” in the 
schools of that ehurch, and in many other schools out- 
side of it. The Sunday School Journal with its “ Berean” 
lessons reached a circulation of nearly sixty thousand 
before the National lesson system was adopted. Its 
question-books and lesson-leaves had then a circulation 
of over three hundred thousand. 

After Mr. Vincent went to New York, The Sunday 
School Teacher of Chicago was changed to The Na- 
tional Sunday School Teacher, and published by the 
enterprising firm of Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon, and was 
edited by the Rev. Edward Eggleston. Mr. Eggleston, 
who, like the others so closely associated in this epoch- 
making Sunday-school movement, was in the finsh 
morning prime of his power, and a man of marked 
genius and literary ability. These four or five years 
of his work in Chicago were the glory of his life. The 
general scheme of lessons and of lesson expositions 
which Mr. Vincent had devised and popularized Mr. 
Eggleston took up, improved upon, and made so popular 
that presently the publishers stoutly refused to listen to 
any scheme of uniform lessons for the whole country, 
unless their lessons be adopted for that purpose. Dr. 
Eggleston’s intensity, clearness of perception, definite- 
ness, and singular power to impréss others with his own 
progressive ideas, cannot be overlooked, nd, in this con- 
nection, can hardly be overestimated. As has been truly 
said, The National Sunday School Teacher, started by 
Mr. Vincent and built up by Mr. Eggleston, “inaugurated 
this movement. It sowed the seed; it opened the door ; 
it made the experiment; it gave the impulse.” ‘ 

Nor is the essential part taken by Mr. D. L. Moody 
to be overlooked. Coming from a live Congregational 
Church in Boston, he began his Christian work in Chicago 
as a Sunday-school man, throwing into it the total force 
of his nature. Returning from work in connection with 
the Christian Commission in the War, he was a tre- 
mendous power of personal inspiration to other men 
about him. Nothing was more natural than that, with 
such men as Mr. B. F, Jacobs, P. P. Bliss, Mr. Reynolds, 
Major Whittle, J. V. Farwell, and others, the question 
should come up: “ What shall we undertake next?” 
A new form of evangelistic Sunday-school work, by 
means of “conventions,” state and county, opened to 
them. The results were an astonishment to all. They 
were simply aflame with the one distinct purpose to 
cover the state with suitably organized Sunday-schools, 
and then to vitalize them with real power. Mr, Moody 
was then, as he has since been, everywhere the “ torch 





among the sheaves of wheat,” effecting more than any 


of them at the time could know who came within the 
scope of his influence. The impulse and the determina-. 
tion to multiply and improve the Sunday-schools in the 
state was profound, intense, widespread. The Sunday- 
school gatherings of this period, instead of being, as 
formerly, assemblies for mere mutual encouragement, 
had begun to contemplate systematic action. Alike in 
convention and in institute there was ‘a cry for concen- 
tration, co-operation, continuance; ‘an enthusiasm for 
invention, organization, and system, As Dr. Eggleston 
said at the time: “If Illinois has done anything for 
Sunday-schools, it has been by making her state conven- 
tions glowing mass meetings by getting crowds together 
and fairly breaking down the hospitality of the towns 
that had the temerity to invite it among them.” Mr. 
Moody, Mr. Jacobs, and others, fresh from the labors 
and scenes of the Christian Commission at the front, 
were in no mood for dawdling over religious “ red-tape.”’ 
Said Mr. Moody, the evening before one of the first con- 
ventions: “This thing so far lfas been a dead failure; 
we must do something to give it power.” 

Moreover, in tracing the genesis of this most fruitful 
idea of the uniform lesson system, it would be an over- 
sight, in passing, not to notice the preparations for it, 
and partial approaches to it, that had been made by those 
undenominational and national benevolent societies, like 
that of the Anterican Board for Foreign Missions at its 
origin, the American Bible Society, the American Tract 
Society, the American Sunday School Union, and the 
Evangelical Alliance. These and other similar associa+ 
tions indicate the widening consciousness of Christian 
brotherhood, and the deepening passion for unity, fel- 
lowship, and co-operation, which, like spring-time rivers 
when they overflow the ojd-time channels and flood the 
valleys, made nearly invisible the petty hedge-rows of 
selfish isolation. And, thus they made possible, in the 
fulness of its time, the great movement and consumma- 
tion of which we speak. ‘ 

And so, in the good providence of God, who knows so 
well what his children are fit for and how best to use 
them, it was given, as I hava.shown, to Dr. John H. 
Vincent, as the originator and first editor of The(Chicago) 
Sunday School Teacher, to invent, so to say, the kind of 
lesson scheme, which he first made uniform in his school, 
then in the schools in and about Chicago, where The 
Sunday School Teacher was taken, which he later made 
uniform throughout the schools of his own denomina- 
tion, the Methodist Church; and which it was presently 
given to Dr. Edward Eggleston as his successor in @he 
editing of The National Sunday School Teacher to de- 
velop still farther and push into an amazing success, 80 
that its publishers insisted that if any system was to be 
made “uniform” theirs ought to be the one ; and which, 
again, it was given to Mr. B. F. Jacobs, pre-eminently, 
to see might, could, should, and mast be expanded into 
a uniform lesson system,—not for the locality merely, 
ner for the denomination merely, but for the nation, and 
(to use his own expression in the Convention of 1872) 
“ for the Sunday-schoo!s of this country not only, but, 
—blessed be God !—we hope, for the world.” And, still 
again, it was given, perhaps equally, to Dr. Vincent (who 
had beem communicating on the subject with the leading 
Sunday-school men in Scotland and England as early as 
1870) and to Mr. Jacobs to lead the way in making this 
new lesson system, when it had become measurably 
national, to broaden out into international, inter-conti- 
nental, one might almost say ecumenical, proportions. 

All this, let it be remembered, was the result of con- 
victions felt in the bones, burning in the heart, tense as 
a bowstring on every fiber of the brain; carried out by 
dint of a determination dead in earnest, an insistence 
and a persistence as resolute’as the centripetal law of 
gravity; a tact and skill that knew when to push and 
when to strike; how to poise the hand and withhold 
the blow that might fail by being premature or untimely; 
how to state, argue, plead, in private and in public, at 
home and away from home, until the thing was done, 
But it was not until Mr. Jacobs had seen the efficiency 
of the uniform system in schools of all denominations, as 
represented by The National Synday School Teacher and 
its lesson leaves, and the marvelous success of the Berean 
lesson system, with its Journal and lesson leaves, that he 
began asking, Why not make the two a unit, and thus make 
these lessons national? As Dr. Trumbull in his editorial 
says, “ Without the work o1 other men Mr. Jacobs's very 
thought on the subject would never have come to him, 
nor would all his great energies in its direction have 
been of any avail.” But on this point Mr. Jacobs espe- 
cially, once the thought possessed him, became a vision- 
ary; he dreamed dreams and saw visions, and the 





divinely awakened vision was that of the schools all 












































































































































{ the difficulty arose in the attempt here to produce a 
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over the country uniting on the sqme course of lessons, 
but each school teaching the lesson in its own way, an 
each denomination affording the best help it could for 
its own schools. 

Mr. Vincent in 1862 had visited London, and been 
present at the International Sunday-schoo) Convention, 
held in connection with the World’s Fair. He had there 
pleaded for a higher standard of teacher training. In 
Mr. Inglis, in Eugene Stock, and in that admirable man 
Mr, Hartley, and other leading workers in London, he 
had found singularly enlightened co-workers, When 


; mational lesson system, seeing that Adams, Blackmer, 
: and Lyon, publishers of The National Sunday School 
Teacher, were so exacting as to demand that all others take 
_ theif system of lessons, Dr. Vincent began communicating 
with the English brethren with a view to securing an In- 
ternational lesson system. These men, as their printed 
letters show, warmly favored the idea. Doubtless our 
own National system would have failed, in 1872, had it 
not been for Mr. Jacobs, with his generalship, tact, and 
energy; but in any case there would, no doubt, have 
been an International lesson system brought about the 
following year. 
Dr. Eggleston, in The National Sunday School Teacher 
for October, 1869, wrote: “A uniform lesson for the 
' whole country is coming to be the demand of the Sun- 
day-school public.” In the beginning of the year 1870 
as many as thirty publications, monthly and weekly, had 
begun to publish common lesson notes. In The National 
Sunday Schoo) Teacher for January, 1870, Dr. Eggleston 
declared: “ That which a year ago seemed to us an im- 
practicable dream, has come to look quite possible; we 
mean the uniform lesson for the whole country.” In 
The National Sunday School Teacher of the same 
date occurs this indicative straw: “One Lesson at 
Time. A year ago Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, whose 
authority in New England is second to no other, wrote: 
‘The best ordered Sunday-schools attempt the study of 
but one lesson at a time. Inferior schools usually have 
two or three. There are schools sufficiently destitute of 
system to have each class on its own hook.’” In March, 
1870, Dr. Eggleston wrote in The National Sunday 
School Teacher: “To Rev. J. H. Vincent the Sun- 
Gay-school public owes much; The first to~ hold 
Sunday-school institutes, the founder of this magazine, 
and, while editor of it, the first to introduce the 
periodical lesson in this country, not to name other 
semyices, it were very strange if any suggestion of his 
did not meet with a respectful consideration. But we 
must differ from him in the matter of submitting an 
international lesson. system to the Evangelical Alliance. 
‘We corresponded, some time last fall, with those in 
charge of the Alliance meeting, in regard to the matter 
of holding a Sunday-school convention at that session, 
and were assured that the European members would not 
generally be Sunday-school men at all.. And what a 
school in Kansas wants uniformity with a school in Lon- 
don for, we do not know.” 

In The Naticnal Sunday School Teacher for the fol- 
lowing month we find also this statement: “For the 
sake of history, lgt us here record that our sanguine 
friend, Mr. Jacobs, who sells produce on South Water 
Street (Chicago), who is superintendent of the First 
Baptist Sunday-school on Wabash Avenue, who is the 
originator and generalissimo of the ‘United States 
Sunday-school army,’ and who writes lessons for The 
Standard, makes live Western speeches in conventions, 
and does more besides all that than we can begin to re- 
eount, is the father of the idea of a national uniformity 
of lessons.” The formal decision, so far as a convertion 
was able to make it, was reached at the National Sunday- 
school Convention held at Indianapolis, A pril 16-19, 1872. 
It was indeed a historic assembly. It was well under- 
stood beforehand that this question would be the one of 
predominant interest. The profound solicitude concern- 
ing it was universal. Abundant opportunity was given 
forthe freest discussion. Not many delildrative bodies in 
America have ever witnessed a nobler debate. In spirit, 
manner, method, and coyvincing power, several of the 
arguments made were of surprising felicity, power, and 
real elogveace. No one who was present can ever for- 
getthescene. The discussion of the topic, “ The uniform 
system of Sabbath-schoo! lessons for the whole country,” 

’ was opened by Mr. Jacobs. ‘“‘ We have, moreover,” he 
said,“ the assurance of its having been inaugurated and 
carried forward by the Holy Spirit himself. In proof of 
which we submit that this plan was born. It was not 
made. The veginning was but a feeble thing compared to 
what it has nowreached. As all things must truly live that 


and | honor in this matter. Thank God, it is all his.” The 


round, There are no men that have any right to special 


following is the resolution submitted by Mr. Jacobs: 
“That this convention appoint a committee, to consist 
of five clergymen and five laymen, to select a course of 
Bible lessons for a series of years, not to exceed seven, 
which shall, as far as they may decide possible, embrace 
a general study of the whole Bible, alternating between 
the Old and New Testaments, semi-annually or quarterly, 
as they shall deem best, and to publish a list of such 
lessons as fully as possible, and, at least, for two years 
next ensuing, as early as the first of August, 1872; and 
that this convention recommend their adopti6n by the 
Sunday-schools of the whole country, and that this com- 
mittee have power to fill any vacancies as they may occur 
in their number, by reason of the Th of any mem- 
ber to serve.” 

As Dr. Vincent wrote in hfs wicuttaily, The Normal 
Class, for June, 1876: “The conception of a uniform 
lesson for the whole country was, so far as we can see, 
the fruit of Mr. Jacobs’s brain and heart, He proposed 
it. He pleaded for it. He persevered when denomina- 
tional and commercial rivalries embarrassed those who 
were in sympathy with it. He was full of enthusiasm 
and good-natured persistency. He would not let any 
man say him nay.” But while Mr. Jacobs was seeking 
the national idea, Dr. Vincent, now Bishop Vincent, was 
already in correspondence with representative Sunday- 
school men in London and Edinburgh, seeking the reali- 
zation of the international idea, convinced that if the 
question of uniformity could only be relieved of its load 
of denominational difficulties, it would be possible to 
make the movement on the larger as well as on the 
national. basis. 

But the actual success of the lesson system demanded 
the concurrence of some specially favoring conditions. 
The resolution of a convention, however enthusiastically 
it might be voted, was not enough. The scheme was yet 
on trial; its general and lasting acceptance would depend 
upon how it worked, With the adoption of the lesson 
system, a new conviction and impulse of noiseless, but 
prodigiously effectiye, power flashed, as it were, clear 
across the sky, that the new lesson scheme, if it were to 
meet the high expectations of it, must have given it bet- 
ter teaching. But how to insure this was aad next labor 
and the real task. 

And here, again, there was brought into requisition all 
the fresh-minded wisdom and genius for methods and 
management, and personal faculty for bringing things 
to pass, which the most fortunate might possess, Insti- 
tutes, conventions, lectures, had their place, and were 
good, and had abundantly attested their usefulness; but 
there was a necessity for something else now,—some new 
and more systematic instrumentality. 

The plan voted by the convention, left to itself, might 
easily have “disbanded and untied in the air.” But its 
hourhadcome. Thetime was ripe for it, The Standard, 
the Advance, the Northwestern Church Advocate, the 
Congregationalist, the Examiner, and other leading de- 
nominational papers of the various churches, took it up 
in earnest, and called to their aid in preparing the “ les- 
son notes” the best available biblical scholarship and 
skill for popular statement and exposition. The Sunday 
School Times,“under the editorship of Dr. H. Clay 
Trambuall, presently became the foremost Sunday-school 
paperintheworld. Dr. Vincent’s Normal Class brought 
to bear exactly the kind of teacher-helping most needed. 
And then, as a perfectly logical sequence, came to be the 
great Chautauqua “university extension” movement, with 
all that has since grown and multiplied out of it, all 
over the country. 

Finally, reverting to the question with which this 
article set out, “‘ How did the International uniform les- 
son system originate?” I think I have miade it clear that, 
while no one person either did or could have done it, if 
a few names were to be mentioned in connection with 
this as having been graciously privileged, under God, to 
have some leading part in it, one might begin the num- 
ber with John H. Vincent, D. L. Moody, B. F. Jacobs, 
and Edward Eggleston. And if it be true to say that 
the modern Sunday-schoo)] has had a birth, and a new 
birth, one may, with a good deal of truth, say that it had 
its birth in the heart and brain of Robert Raikes, but 
that it had its second birth in the inventive, foreseeing, 
resourceful heart and brain of John H. Vincent, and the 
broad vision and impetuous heart and will indomitable 
of B. F. Jacobs. 

But one shrinks from statements of that kind, knowing 
how impossible it is for human vision to trace the mys- 
teriously interblending lines and colors, forms and forces, 





truly grow, so this thought grows with the hours that roll 





think, often so much less than we fondly, it may be vel- 
Gahily, imagine. So that, after-all, it may be as wise to 
say, in the words of Mr. Jacobs: “There are no men 
that have any right to special honor in this matter. 
Thank God: it is all his.” 

A single remark: The Church of Christ has not out-. 
grown the need of the men and the women of vision and 
original leadership. The sacred gifts for discovery and 
invention have not yet exhausted their opportunities. 
Could we but see it, needs of awful urgency remain. It 
were stolid of us not to learn séméethjng, to the point of 
present duties, from this story of the lesson system. Few 
mercies are greater than to be freed from ‘conceit, and 
kept from watching and stumbling over one’s own shadow. 
It is the pure in heart who see God, it is the meek who 
shall inherit the earth; and half the secret of the true 
leadership is in the heart that is quick to see which way, 
and whereunto, the Master himself is leading on. 

Chicago, Ill. 





THE CARRIER DOVE. 
BY MRS, McVEAN-ADAMS. 


The homing dove soars up to azure height 
Above the careless songsters of the grove, 
And then, heart-hurried, takes an arrow’s flight, 
Breast-burdened with her messages of love. 
Thus would I wing toward home, through heavenly airs 
Love-laden, with sincere and grateful prayers. 


Mound City, Kansas, 





IN THE PROPHET’S COUNTRY. 
BY LEIGH YONGE, 


It was noon, Eastern noon, when we drew rein for our 
mid-day camp, and the whole valley was lit up with such 
an unclouded flood of synshine that it was difficult to 
find a Spot of shade, even amid the grove of prickly 
pears and wild olives that have sprung up on the ruins 
of Herod’s palace. 

Beautiful for situation is Samaria; not even Jerusa- 
lem herself, the joy of the whole earth, equals her in site, 
On a high plateau, in the midst of a vast mountainous 
amphitheater, the broken columns and half-fallen pillars, 
set up by Herod the Great, testify to whet she has been, 
in the days of her pride. 

The rose of Sharon, the scarlet anemoue, and the bril- 
liant lily of the field, enamel the grass; while the iris, 
with her bell-shaped flower, not’ merely wreathes the 
tombs, which occupy half the site of the ancient city, 
but has thrust her hardy little roots into every crevice 
of the stones. In the midst of this field of flowers we sat 
down to gaze about us. And what a panorama was spread 
out, and what crowding scenes seemed to pass in pro- 
cession before our eyes ! 

This was the capital of the Ten Tribes, when Jere- 
boam set up his kingdom, when he had led the successful 
revolt against Solomon’s weak son; the hill of Shemer, 
which we remember Omri, the father of Ahab, bought 
for two talents of silver. Over yonder to the west rises 
the rugged peak of Mt. Carmel, running out to sea, 
and instinctively we look to see if there is a shadow of 
a cloud, as big as a man’s hand, rising in the horizon; 
for we are now in the Elijah cquntry, where every hill, 
every rock, and every valley, bears a memory of the 
Tishbite. Still beyond, and to the north, glisten the 
snow-clad slopes of Mt. Hermon. Southward is Gilboa; 
upon which David called the curses, when he wrote his 
touching elegy on Saul and Jonathan: “ Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain, 
upon you, nor field of offerings.” Through a break in 
the mountgin-chain we see the valley of Sharon, part of 
the great plain of Esdraelon, the theater of so large a 
part of Israelitish history. And yonder, between the 
sentinel hills, which keep watch over the ruins, sparkles 
and shines the blue Mediterranean, the whole making a 
picture rarely equaled, even in Palestine. 

Truly might Isaiah call SAmaria “ the crown of pride.” 
And when we clothe these ruins, uprear the fallen colon- 
nades, build again the ivory palace, and people the city 
with the gay, teeming Eastern life, we realize what the 
place must have been when the “ woman of unconquer- 
able will and indomitable hate” ruled and reigned; 
where Ahab and Jezebel wrought the wickedness which 
has made their names a byword among al! nations down 
through the ages. Here, more than a thousand years 
later, the man of magnificent schemes, Herod the city- 
builder, with his artist’s eye for beauty, came, with his 
infamous court and his wanton women, and reared a 
second palatial city. But the glory of both has vanished 
like the early mist and the morning dew. 





of individual influence; often so much greater than we 
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‘ Word when we read it in Bible lands, and among the 
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chureh built by the Crusaders over the spot where is the 
reputed tomb of John the Baptist. Omri, Ahab, Jezebel, 
Jebu, and Ahaziah have passed away, and left no trace ; 
the mighty armies of Shalmaneser are dust; and the 
patriot band of Judas Maccabeus no longer scours the 
plains. 

Two or three columns and ‘many a stone alone mark 
the place where these things have been. Yet the valley, 
the mountains, the hills, and the far-off sea, are to-day 
what they were three thousand years ago, and our pil- 
grimage has not been in vain. 

Sitting under the trees, we read the story of Elisha, 
and tried to fancy where was the house to which came 
Naaman in all the pomp and circumstance of state, and 
from which he so wrathfully turned away when the 
prophet, as he thought, derided him with the command 
to go and wash in the Jordan; and here Gehazi, for the 
goodly Syrian garment and the talent of silver, took upon 
himself\the curse. ‘In those days as in ours, the love of 
money was the root of all evil. And how many of us 


_since then have bartered away our heritage for a “ goodly 


Syrian garment” ! 

As we read the dramatic account of the terrible straits 
to which the city was reduced in those famine days which 
attended the siege, we looked over the mountains, and 
imagined them swarming with Ben-hadad’s soldiers, who 
from those heights could easily look down over the walls 
and into the city, and see the stricken people creeping 
like specters through the streets. And to make the illu- 
sion more complete, just beyond us, crouching among 
the tombs, is a group of lepers, who might well be the 
ones to venture into the camp of the Syrians, knowing 
that they could but die, and had gone back with the 
tidings that turned the darkness into glory, the sadness 
into song. 

But, though long threatened retribution was only 
delayed one hundred years more, the Lord bore with the 
people; and then Samaria was‘again besieged. And 
this time there was no miraculous interposition. .Her 
temples and her palaces were leveled with the dust, and 
her people, with ropes around their necks, and bound in 
gangs, like slaves, were led away into captivity, from 
which they never returned. And verily is the Scripture 
fu'fiiled, for not one stone is left upon another. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the hill of Dothan, 
and drew near under the shadow of the pomegranates 
that cluster around its base, Here, we remember, was 
the grazing-ground of the Israelite brethren. And in 
nothing did the shrewd Jacob show better judgment than 
in the selection of his pasturage; for the abundance of 
grass and water would make the place an elysium for 
flocks and herds, 

Here came the boy Joseph, with gifts and greetings 
from the father. Around one of the empty pits, of which 
there are many, we gathered, and looked down into its 
depths, imagining it to be the one in which the boy was 
cast by his jealous brothers. And, to add to the vivid- 
ness of the scene, we lifted up our eyes and saw, passing 
along the great highway near by, a caravan train from 
Damascus, with their laden camels, bearing spicing, 
balm, and myrrh down to Egypt. Just so, thirty-five 
hundred years ago, came those traveling merchants; for 
this is now, as it was then, the great caravan-road whereby 
the traffic from Asia was carried to the land of the Pha- 
raohs. And by them was the young Israelite carried as 
asiave into Egypt, there to become the instrument for 


’ the salvation of his people. 


Pt was a steep ascent to the top of the hill. And here 
I had my first experience of the sting of the Egyptian 
nettle. Sharp and unpleasant it was, and ‘slippery Was 
the velvety turf. But a strong determination carried me 
to the top, where, exhausted, I sank down to rest and to 
dream of the prophet; for, as we remember, many cen- 
turies after Joseph and his brethren had passed away, 
Dothan became the residence of Elisha. Here, as quaint 
old Fuller says, he became “the picklock of the cabinet 
council of the Syrian king.” An army, as we recall, was 
sent to Dothan to arrest the seer; and when the servant 
of the prophet looked out in the morning, he saw with 
dismay the place encompassed with Syrian chariots and 
horsemen. “ Fear not,” said Elisha; ‘they that be with 
us are mightier than they that be with them.” And the 
young man’s eyes being opened to the spirit world, he 
beheld the hill surrounded by fiery guards of angels with 
drawn swords, and by horses and chariots of fire,—the 
heaven-sent protectors of the man of God. And does 
not a peculiar interest and sacredness linger round a 
spot that has been Kallowed by such visitants? 

A flood of new light and meaning is poured upon the 


scenes which it portrays. It brings the Scripture nearer, 
and makes it clearer and dearer, and is an inestimable 
privilege, for which we cannot be too thankful. 


Danville, Ky. 





A TEACHER'S INFLUENCE. 


BY M, 8. RIDGEWAY. 


In an issue of The Sunday School Times some months 
ago there was a suggestive article-—* The Duration of a 
Teacher’s Influence.” It prompts me to give two inci- 
dents from a teacher’s experience. They may encourage 
some one who, like the writer, has grieved because she 
did not seem to be “a successful teacher.” 

It was a curious coincidence that in the same number 
of the paper to which allusion has been made there was a 
helpful editoria} note, “A Scholar More Important than 
a Class.” This was very comforting to one “ who has 
apparently ldcked efficiency in her class work,” and the 
incidents may help to illustrate the editor’s. forcible 
paragraph. 

Some years ago there was a young girl in a Sunday- 
school class which she attended very irregularly, not 
manifesting much interest in the lessons taught. After 
a short season she left the school, and for several years 
nothing was heard of her. 

Then the teacher was notified that her former scholar 
was very ill, and wished to see her. It was sad to find 
the young woman a victim of hasty consumption. But 
the meeting was delightful. The sick girl had now a 
triumphant faith, and was seeking to bring her relatives 
and friends to her own Saviour. 

“You may have thought me wild and careless inthe 
old days,” she said to her teacher. ‘“ But I remember 
what you taught me. I have never forgotten.the true 
story you told us about the verse ‘ What time I am afraid 
I will trust in thee.’ ” 

During the remaining weeks of her life her faith was 
unclouded, arid her efforts unceasing to have her com- 
panions share in her joy. 

Fight months later there was another appeal from a 
wayward, irregularscholar. She had notseen her teacher 
for a year or two, but, when illness came, the young 
woman wrote requesting a visit. The teacher gladly 
responded, and found her old pupil very susceptible to 
the truth. 

The Bible and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” were 
read eagerly; but for constant help to the invalid there 
was nothing like “Heavenly Sunshine,”—a wall-ro!l 
with large type and attractive in appearance. One of its 
texts—“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that We should be called children of 
God ”—led to her conversion. The verse seemed to be 
illuminated and illuminating a8 she looked up to it from 
her couch. Her tryst continued clear and joyous, and 
her chief delight was in Christian companionship. Her 
best earthly friend seemed to be her former teacher. 
She was summoned when death approached, and under 
the pillow of the released sufferer was found a package 
of letters and leaflets from her teacher. 

The writer of the article mentioned above asked, “ Is 
there any limit to this influence?” 

Ought not Sunday-school teachers to “watch and 
pray ” that they may not unconsciously or thoughtlessly 
limit the influence once held? Rather, should they not 
seek to extend it? One of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, who has had scholars in different parts 
of the Union, is in the habit of petitioning, for all who 
have ever been under her care, that her weak efforts may 
be supplemented by the divine Teacher. 

New York City. 





DOUBTS AND NO DOUBT. 


BY R. B, BERKELEY. 


I heard a good man and a great preacher secently say, 
and with intense earnestness, “If you imagine that as a 
Christian I am never vexed with doubts, you-are greatly 
mistaken.” Admit, then, that the Christian is sometimes 
troubled with doubts, still the best Christian is the 
best citizen, the best husband, the best father, the 
truest friend, the worthiest man of business, the most 
faithful agent, the most useful teacher, so that the re- 
ligion of Christ has promise of the life which now is, as 
well as of that which is to come. Unbelief adds nothing 
to a man’s genius or to a man’s greatness, to a man’s cour- 
age-or to a man’s culture, to the development of his 
mind or of his body. Poetry is not its child, nor is ora- 
tory, nor courtesy, nor the sweet charities of life. Gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen lose none of their gentleness by 








loses none of his power over men by learning of Christ. 
Why read any history, if not the history of the Bible; 
any poetry, if not the poetry of the Bible; any biegiee 
phy, if not the biography of the Bible? 

Whence comes the inspiration of all human law? 


| What bad advice has the Bible given to father, mother, 
child, workmen, warrior, priest, patriot, sovereign, soldier, — 


rational man or woman? No Christian was ever by 
virtue of his Christianity made stingy, unsympathetic, 
unneighborly, uncharitable, unreliable, unforgiving, un- 
attractive. There can be no honest doubt of that, 
Farmville, Va. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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ONLY A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


BY ERNEST GILMORE. 








The roses were fresh with dew and sweet with fragrance 
as Madze Burton gathered them hastily that fair summer 
morning. Pinning them quickly to her girdle, she en- 
tered the carriage that was waiting for her, and was 
driven to the station, where she took the train for a city 
fifty miles distant. 

Money was not plentiful with the Burtons, so the young 
girl contented herself with riding in the ordinary car. 
She made a very sweet picture in the dusty car, and I do 
not think there was one person present who did not 
admire it. Her bright, sunny face, her dignified yet 
gentle bearing, her winsome smile upon tired and fretful 
children, who had trayeled many a weary mile, her taste- 
ful, neat attire, with the bunch of roses in her girdle, 
were all noticed in a quiet way. 

In the seat in front of her was a crippled child,—a sad 
looking, thin girl, whose earthly life was destined to be 
. ‘wery short. She looked over her shoulder a number of 
times at Madge, and finally she said wistfully, with some 
hesitation : 

“ Would you mind if I should sit by you just a little 
while?” 

“Not atall. I should be happy to have you do so,” 
was the ready answer, given as courteously as if speak- 
ing to a young princess. 

The child, leaning upon her crutches, took her place 
beside Madge. 

“You don’t look a bit tired,” was her first observation, 

Madge smiled into the questioning face. 

“T am not tired,” she said. “I have just begun 
my day.” 

“Tam tired. I’ve come a long way,—’way from Den- 
ver. I couldn’t siMp last night, my knees pained me so, 
What beautiful roses you’ve got! We used to have 
roses in our garden before we went to Denver. We're 
going to the town where we used to live,—pa and I, 
Pa’s in the smoking-car.” 

“ Tan’t your mother with you?” 

“‘Ma’s dead,” was the reply; and the thin lips quiy- 
ered. “ We had to bury her away out in Colorado.” 

“You poor dear child!” said Madge, not wondering 
that the lonely little girl had begged to sit beside her. 

She unfastened the rosebuds from her girdle, and, 
taking out half of them, gave them to the child, whose 
pale face grew jubilant with surprise. She held them 
to her cheek, and pressed them to her lips; and very 
soon, with the flowers held ¢lose to her breast, she fell 
asleep. 

Madge put an arm about her gently, and drew her head 
to her shoulder. The child slept peacefully for half an 
hour; then, as the cars stopped at a small town, a maa 
came in hurriedly. It was the cripple’s father. A mist 
crept over his eyes at sight of the sleeping child; and as 
he stooped and gathered her in his strong arms, he said 
in a low voice, full of feeling: 

“T’m not a prayin’ mon, miss, byt may the Lord’s 
blessin’ rest on ye forever for your kindness to me poor 
mitherless bairn |” 

The travelers from Colorado had reached their destina- 
tion. The sleeping child, who had suffered all through 
the previous night, did not thoroughly awaken, only 
arousing a little as she was carried through the car, mur- 
muring : 

“ T ve—been—in—bvaven,—pa; —I’ ve—got— some — 
roses.” 

The mist in the father’s eyes seemed to have spread 
through the car. No word was spoken aloud concerning 
the little scene just over, but in many a heart there was 
heard the Voice divine whispering: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me.” 





gathering about the cross of Christ, and the man of letters 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 


1, April 5.—Saved from Fam! 


2 Kings 7 : 1-16 





2. April 12.~—The Good and EvTl in Jebu..........cserreereree .2 Kings 10: 18-31 


3. April 19.—Jeasab Sent to Nineveb.. . 


4 April 26.—Nineveh Brought to R 





6. May 3.—israel Often Reproved 





(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 : he ) 


6. May 10,—Israel’s Overthrow Foret 
7. May 17.—Sin the Cause of Sorrow 








tance. Jonah 3: 1-10 
; Amos 4 : 4-13 
id Amos 8 ; 1-14 
Hosea 10 : 1-16 
(Also. Whitsunday Lesson, Jobn 16 : 7-20.) 
phdpepengebbanpiedbeiqnecestunisees 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 


8. May 24.—Captivity of Israel.......... 


9. May #1.—The Temple Repaired 


2 Chron, 24 : 4-14 





10. June 7.—Hezekiah the Good King 


henclisdackbopodpeceitee voeebeebi 2 Chron. 29 : 1-11 


11, June 14.—The Book of the Law Found...........00s-.000 2 Chron. 34 ;: 14-28 


32, June 21.—“aptivity of Judah... 
18. June 28 — Review; or, Temperance Leeson, ‘Tea. 2: 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 : 1-12, 





...% Kings 25: 1-12 
1-18 ; or, Mis- 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, JUNE 21, 1891. 
TrtLe: CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Kings 25: 1-12. Memory verses: 4-6.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass in the 
ninth year of his reign, in the 
tenth month, in che tenth day of 
the month, tha! Néb-u-chad-n#2’zar 
king of Bab’y-lon came, he, and 
all his host, against Je-ru’sa-lém, 
and pitched against it; and they 
built forts against it round about. 

2 Andthe city was beseiged unto 
tke eleventh year of king Zéd-e- 
ki’ah. 
~$ And on the ninth day of the 
Jourth month the famine prevailed 
in the city, and there was no bread 
for the people of the land. 

4 { And the city was broken up, 
and all the men of war fled by 
night by the way of the gate be- 
tween two walls, which é by the 
king’s garden: (now the Chal’dees 
were against the city round about:) 
and the king went the way toward 
the plain. 

» 6 And the army of the Chal’dees 
pursued after the king, and over- 
took him in the plains of Jér’i-ché: 
and all his army were scattered 
from him. 
. 6 So they took the king, and 
him up to the king of 
B&b’y-lon to Rib/iah; and they 
gave judgment upon him. 

7 And they slew the sons of 
7Zé4-e-ki’ah before his eyes, and 
put out the eyes of Zéd-e-ki’ah,and 
bound him with fetters of brass, 
and carried him to Bab’y-lon. 
¢ 8 J Andin the fifth month, on 
the seventh day of the month, 
which és the nineteenth year of 
king Néb-u-chad-néz’zar king of 
Bab’y-lon, came Néb-u-zar-i’day, 
captain of the guard, a servant of 
the king of Bib’y-lon, unto Je- 
Tu’sa-lém : “ 

9 And he burnt the house of the 
Lorp, and the king’s house, and 
all the houses cf Je-ru’sa-lém, and 
every great man’s house burnt he 
with fire. 

1¢ And all the army of the Chal’- 


dees, that were with the captain of, 


the guard, brake down the walls 
of Je-ru’sa-lém round avout. 

11 Now the rest of the people 
that were left in the city, and the 
fugitives that fell away to the 
king of Bab’y-lon, with the rem- 
nant of the multitude, did Néb-u- 
gar-A'dan the captain of the guard 
carry away. 

12 But the captain of the guard 
left of the poor of the land (fo be 
vinedressers and husbandmen., 








REVISED VERSION. 

1 ‘And it.came to pass in the 
ninth year of his reign, in the 
tenth month, in the tenth day 
of the month, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon came, 
he and all his army, against 
Jerusalem, and encamped 
against it; and they built forts 

2 against it round about. So the 
city was beseiged unto the 
eleventh year of ‘king Zede- 

8 kiah. On the ninth day of the 
Jourth month the famine was 
sore in the city, so that there 
was no bread for the people of 

4 the land. Then a breach was 
made in the city, and all the 
men of war fled by night by 
the way of the gate between 
the two walls, which was by the 
king’s garden: (now the Chal- 
deans were against the city 
round about:) and the king went 

5 by the way ofthe Arabah, But 
the army of the: Chaldeans 
pursued after the king, and 
overtook him in the plains of 
Jericho: and all his army was 

6 scatvered from him. Thenthey 
took the king, and carried him 
up unto the kingof Babylon to 
Riblah; and they *gave judge- 

7 ment mn him, And they 
slew the sons of Zedekiah be- 
fore his eyes; and put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and bound 
him in fetters, and carried him 
to Babylon. 

8. Now in the fifth month, on 
the seventh day of the month: 
which was the nineteenth year 
of king Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan 
the captain of the guard, a ser- 
vant of the king of. Babylon, 

9 unto Jerusalem: and he burnt 
the house of the Lord, and the 
king's house; and all the 
house: of Jerusalem,even every 
great house, burnt he with fire, 

10 And all the army of the Chal- 
deans, that were with the cap- 
tain of the guard, brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem round 

11 about. And the residue of the 
people that were left in the 
city, and those that fell away, 
that fell to the king of Babylon, 
and the residue of the multi- 
tude, did Nebuzaradan the cap- 
tain of the guard carry away 

12 captive. But thecaptain of the 
guard left of the poorest of the 
land to ve vinedressers and 
husbandmen. 


See? Chr. xxxvi. 17-2. 2Or, spake with him of judgement 
The American Revisers prefer the spelling ‘‘ judgment” for “ 
a pelling ‘‘judgm: Judge 


ment” in verse 6; and wo 
verse 9. 


id substitute “ Jehovah” for “ the 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric or THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
- Gorpen Text For THE QuARTER: Godliness is profitable 


unto all things.—} Tim. 4: 8. 





Lesson Topic: Reaping Sin’s Harvest. 


¢ 1. Siege and Famine, vs. 1-3. 
Lzsson OvuTLINE: | 2. Assault and Captivity, vs. 4-7. 
3. Destruction and Desolation, vs. 8-12. 


Goupen TEX: Come, and let us return unto the Lord. 


Hos. 6:1. 


Darty Home Reabrnes: 


M.—2 Kings 25: 1-12. Reaping sin’s harvest. 
T.—Jer. 52: 1-16. Parallel narrative. 

W.—2 Chron. 36 :11-21. Jerusalem destroyed. 
T.—Jer. 39: 1-10. Jerusalem destroyed. 

 F.—Psa. 137: 1-9. Wailings of the captives. 
$.—Psa. 126; 1-6. Joy in deliverance, 
§.—Rom. 6 : 1-23., Spiritual bondage. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, SIEGE AND FAMINE. 


1. Powerful Foes: 
Nebuchadnezzar . . . came, he and all his army (1). 
kin -Sent...a t army unto Jerusalem @} ii 18 : 17). 
Shisha’ | . came up see Jere-alem (2 Chron. }2 “ 


He was Plirposed to fight against Jernsalem (2 Chron. 82 : 2). 

He brought upon them the king of the Chaldeans (2 beewn 36 : 17). 
Ul. Close inves'ment: 

They built forts against it rownd about (1), 

They came by ni ght pod pomsrames a city en (2 Kings 6 ; 14). 
The city was besieged (2 Kings 24 


Came... all his amy ‘caslaat f mhenr YG and besieged it (Jer. 39:1). 
Thine enemies shall... keep thee in on every side (Luke 19 : 43). 


it. Fearful Famine: 
There was no bread for the people of the land (3). 
There was a great famine in Samaria (2 —y oe 6: ig 
To give you over to die b A fy famine (2 Chron, 32 
That nation will f punis with the famine pd 27: 8). 
The famine was sore in the ‘city (Jer. 52 : 6). 
1, “ Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came... against Jerusalem.”’ 
(1) The doomed y nb 8; The pagan conqueror ; (3) The justify- 
ing cause.—The doom of Jerusalem (1) In prophecy ; (2) In his- 


2, “80 the city was besieged.” The siege of Jerusalem : (1) Its 
conductors; (2) Its methods ; (8) Its continuance ; (4) Its horrors ; 
(5) Its results. 

8. ‘' The famine wassoreinthecity.”” (1) Power for the besiegers ; 
(2) Weakness for the besieged.—(1) The sore famine; (2) The 
doomed city. 


II. ASSAULT AND CAPTIVITY. 


|. Successful Assault: 

Then a breach was made in the city (4). 
Cities fenced with high walls, gates, and bars (Deut. 8 : 
The army... brake down the walls of Jerusalem (2 Kins 25 : 10). 
Her bulwarks are fallen, her walls are thrown down (Jer. 50 : 15). 
By faith the walls of Jericho fell down (Heb. 11 : 30). 


i. Universal Pan‘c: 
All his army was scattered from him (5). 
Kings of armies flee, they flee (Psa. 68 : 12). 
Flee for safety, .. . out of the midst of Jerusalem (Jer. 6 : 1). 
Then they fled, ‘and went ex out of the city Ad — (Jer. 89 : 4). 
All the men of war fied . . by night (Jer. 52 : 7). 


WM. Cruel Captivity: 
They ... put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him in fet- 
te (7). 
. bound him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon (Jer. 39 : 
The king . . put him in prison till the day of his death ey éa? M1). 
Yet shall he not see it, thougli he shall die ory (Ezek. 12 ; 13). 
In the midst of Babylon he shall die (Ezek. 17 : 16). 

1. “A breach was made, ...and all the men of war fied.” (1) 
—_ in peace ; 2) Jerusalem in sity; (3) Jerusalem under 

gene: (4) Jerusalem in defeat; (5) Jerusalem in ruins, 

2 1 bis army was seattered from him.” (1) The king's de- 
pendence: (2) The king’s defeat ; .(3) The king's disaster. 

3. “ They slew the sons, . . . put out the eyes, ... bound him, a 
carried him to Baby lon.” Zedekiah’s calamities: (1) His sons 
slain; (2) His sight Retsoved ; (3) His limbs fette: ; (4) His 
captivity decreed. 


III, DESTRUCTION AND DESOLATION. 


1. The Palaces Burned: 
He burnt the house of the — and the king’s house (9). 
They 5 aa the house of God, . . . and burnt all the palaces (2 Chron. 


They have set thy sanctuary dh fire (Psa. 74 : n. 
Fhe Chaldeans burned the king’s house (Jer. 39 : 8). 
A fii . shall devour the palaces of Sertacions (Amos 2: 5). 


i. rm Walle Destroyed: 
The army... brake down the wails of Jerusalem ( a 


They. . brake down the wall of Jerusalem (2 Chron. 36: 

I... viewed the walls... which were broken down (Neh. 2: 13). 
They have laid Jerusalem on nears (Psa. 79 : 1). 

Jerusalem shall become heaps (Micah 8 : 12), 


tt. The People Enslaved: 
The captain .. . left the pools of the land (12). 
The multitude aia Nebuzaradan.. . carry away captive (2 Kings 25: 
11). 


They were servants to him and bis sons (2 Chron. 86 : 20). 
Turn again our captivity, O Lord (Psa. 126 : 4). 
How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land? (Psa. 187 : 4. ) 
1. ‘* Every great house burnt he with fire.” The burning of Jernu- 
salem : (1) The temple; (2) The palace: (3) The wansions,—(1) 
Cenflagration; (°) Punishment; (3) Désolation 
2. “The army... brake downthe wallsof Jernsaiem round about.’’ 
(1) aor hosifle army; (2) The ruined walls; (3) The exposed 
nation 
3. ‘“‘ The captain . . . left the poorest of the land.” no? The captives 
who were taken ; (2) The captives who were left. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CALAMITIES OF JERUSALEM. 


Plundered by Shishak (1 Kings 14 : 25, 26), 
Plundered by Jehoash (2 Kings 14 : 13, 14). 

Besieged by Rezin and Pekah (2 Kings 16 : 5). 
Besieged by Sennacherib (2 Kings 18 : 17 ; 19 : 35-37). 
Captured by Pharaoh Necoh (2 Kings 2% : 33-35). 
Besieked by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24 : 10, 11). 
Destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 89 : 1-8). 
Restoration hindered by Sanballat (Neb. 4 : 7, 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Inrerventne Hisrory.—The message from Huldah led 
Josiah to a public renewal of the covenant. The passover 
was afterwards celebrated with unexampled solemnity. Pha- 
raoh Necoh engaged in a campaign against Assyria. Though 
warned by the Egyptian king not to interfere, Josiah went to 
battle, and was wounded at Megiddo, dying in Jerusalem 
soon after. Jehoahaz, his son, was made king, but deposed by 
Necoh three months after, and his brother, Eliakim, placed 
on the throne, under the new name Jehoiakim. He was 
tributary to Egypt until the defeat of Necoh by Nebuchad- 





As he then rebelled, his maneibak Gad ioebul by neighbor. . 
ing tribes, and himself slain, having reigned eleven years.’ 
He treated Jeremiah very cruelly, Yecause of his prophecies 
against the policy he pursued, and most of the known details 
respecting his reign are recorded by that prophet. Jehoiachin, 
his son, was a child (either eight or eighteen years old) when 
he began bis brief reign of three months. Nebuchadnezzar 
himse}f attacked Jerusalem, and Jehoiachin surrendered 
himself by fleeing to the Babylonian camp. A deportation 
of ten thousand of the leading people followed, Jehoiachin 
himself being kept a prisoner for thirty-seven years in Baby- 
lon, and then released and honored. He belonged to the last 
generation of kings in the line of David, for his uncle suc- 
ceeded him. Mattaniah, afterwards called Zedekiah, was the 
son of Josiah, and full brother of Jehoahaz. He was a mere 
satrap of the Babylonian king, more weak than wicked. 
Against the warnings of Jeremiah, he was led by the princes 
of Judah to conspire with the neighboring rulers against 
Babylon, and in favor of Egypt. The result is narrated in 
the lesson. 

PLaces.—Babylon, the new capital of the Chaldean empire, 
one of the oldest cities in the world, and at this time prob- 
ably the largest. Jerusalem, especially the gate near the 
king’s garden, at the south-east corner of the city. The 
Arabah (Auth. Ver., “ plain”) was the depression to the east 
of Palestine. The plains of Jericho were to the north of Jeri- 
cho. Riblah is on the Orontes, north of Palestine, and was 
a convenient place for the headquarters of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who was besieging ‘Tyre also. 

Trme.—The usual chronology places the beginning of the 
siege in B, C. 590, and the destruction in B.C. 588. But the 
different reckoning of years in Babylonian records leads to 
uncertainty; so that one year later is deemed more probable 
by Davis, and two years by other authorities, 

Prrsons.—Nebuchadnezzar (or Nebuchadrezzar, as in 
Jeremiah 52), the celebrated king of Babylon; Zedekiah, 
king of Judah; the soldiers of each king; the sons of Zede- 
kiah ; Nebuzaradan, “the captain of the guard,” who de- 
stroyed the city of Jerusalem. 

IncrpeNts.—The formal siege of Jerusalem, with an 
immense army; the famine which resulted; the breach by 
the besiegers; the escape of the king and his soldiers by 
night; the flight “by the way of the Arabah;” the pursuit 
and capture of Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho; he is car- 
ried to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah; his sons are slain before 
his eyes, his own eyes put out, and, laden with fetters, he ig 
carried to.Babylon. About a month afterwards Nebuzaradan 
comes to Jerusalem and destroys with fire the temple and 
all the principal houses; the walls are broken down and the 
great body of the people that remained carried away to 
Babylon, only the poorest of the land being left. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—2 Chronicles 36 : 17-21; Jeremiah 
39 : 1-10 and 52: 4-16; the latter passage being almost ver- 
bally the same as the lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


This passage records the capture and destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, of which we have likewise a sum- 
mary account in 2 Chronicles 36: 17 sgq., and fuller details 
in Jeremiah 89 and 52. This put an end to the kingdom of 
Judah, and it might have seemed, at the time, to be most 
disastrous to the kingdom of God on earth and that scheme 
of grace and revelation which he was conducting among the 
Jewish people in preparation for the coming of Christ and 
the ultimate salvation of the world. The Holy City was 
ravaged and burned, together with the temple of God. The 
place where God had recorded his name was desecrated and 
utterly demolished, its sacred services were suspended, the 


were exiled from their homes in the heart of a heathen 
empire. All this, however, instead of annulling God’s plan 
of grace, was-a step toward its accomplishment. It was a 
merited chastisement, designed to arrest the degeneracy and 
growing corruption of the people. In the providence of God 
the better portion of the people were carried into exile 
(Jer. 24; Ezek. 11: 15, 16), and at the end of the exile there 
was a fresh sifting. The better portion of the exiles, those 
who truly feared God and ¢rusted his promises, came back to 
Palestine, while those who had less faith and piety remained 
behind, in the homes they had in the land of their exile 
By this discipline the power of idolatry over the people was 
completely broken, and they never relapsed into it again. 
The evil tendencies previously existing were checked. A 
total chunge was brought about. From this time forth the 
Jews were as stedfast in adherence to their ancestral religion 
as they had previously been prone to depart from it. 

Verse 1.—And it came to pass in the ninth year of his reign: 
That is, the reign of Zedekiah, whose original name (2 Kings 
24:17) was Mattaniah, and who was placed on the throne 
by Nebuchadnezzar, as his vassal, at the time that Jehoiachin 
was dethroned and carried into exile. [t was then, also, that 
the prophet Eaekiel, with a great number of leading citizens, 





nezzar, when he submitted to the latter king for three years, 


was led away into captivity (2 Kings 24: 15,16; Ezek. 1: 


priesthood were ‘scattered or slain, and the people of God ° 
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1,2). Zedekiah was the third son of Josiah, who was raised 
to the throne, being the brother of Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, 
and the uncle of his immediate predecessor, Jehoiacliin. 
The weak and vacillating, as well as perfidious, character of 
Zedekiah we learn more fully from the Book of Jeremiah 
(see especially Jer. 34: 8 sqq.; Jer. 37, 38). It was in con- 
sequence of his breaking faith with Nebuchadnezzar, that the 
present invasion was determined upon.—Jn the tenth month, in 
the tenth day of the month: Ezekiel in captivity announced the 
fact of this siege to his fellow-exiles on the very day that it 
began (Ezek. 24: 1, 2).. In later years the Jews observed an 
annual fast in commemoration of this event (Zech. 8 : 19). 
—That Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came, he and all his 
army, against Jerusalem, and encamped against it: Nebuchad- 
nezzar was personally present at the beginning of the siege, 
though subsequently he withdrew northward to Riblah (v. 6), 
perhaps, 98 has been suggested, because he was at the same 
time carrying on the siege of Tyre, that thus he might give 
general direction to both operations.—And they built forts 
against it round about: There has been some difference of 
opinion as to the precise meaning of the word here rendered 
“forts.” It is evidently some military construction. Some 
understand by it a wall, or lines of cireumvallation. Probably 
movable ¢owers are meant, from which missiles cou!d be dis- 
charged on a level with the top of the walls, and which were 
provided with a battering-ram, to make a breach in the walls. 

Verse 2.—So the city was besieged unto the eleventh year of 
king Zedekiah: The siege thus lasted eighteen months with 
only a slight interruption when the king of Egypt made an 
ineffectual movement toward the relief of the city (Jer. 37: 
5-8). It shows the strength of Jerusalem’s natural position 
and of its fortifications, that it could withstand such an army 
for so long a time. rs 

Verse 3.—On theninth day of the [fourth] month : The number 
of the month is here supplied from the parallel passage (Jer. 
52 : 6), and has, by some error of transcription, been dropped 
from the text in Kings.—The famine was sore in the city, so 
that there was no bread for the people of the land: By this time 
their supplies were absolutely exhausted, so that they were 
able to make no further resistance. This destitution is vividly 
portrayed (Lam. 2 : 11, 12, 19-21; 4: 4, 5, 8-10). 

Verse 4.—Then a breach was made in the city: This is what 
is meant by the old English phrase in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, “ the city was broken-up.” A breach was made in the 
exterior wall of the city, which admitted the besiegers to the 
lower division of the city, so that they advanced as far as 
“the middle gate” (Jer. 39: 3). This is commonly under- 
stood to mean a gate in a wall that ran through the city, and 
divided “the second quarter” (2 Kings 22 : 14) from the 
older part of the city, on Mt. Zion —And all the men of war 
[fled]: The verb is here supplied from the parallel (Jer. 52:7). 
and has been by mistake dropped from this text. Seeing 
that it was impossiblg longer to defend the city, or maintain 
their position, and all their provisions being consumed, the 
only remaining resource was, if possible, to make their escape. 
—By night: Hoping that they would succeed better under 
cover of the darkness, and might get away unobserved.—By 
the way of the gate between the two walls, which was by the king’s 
garden: The king's garden was near the pool of Siloah (Neh. 
3:15). This gate must, therefore, have been near the south- 
east corner of the city. It probably closed the entrance of 
the deep valley known afterwards as the Tyrapeon, on either 
side of which, in all likelihood, ran the two walls here spoken 
of. The Chaldean army had made their principal assault on 
the north, which was the least defensible side; and, aa they 
had now occupied the northern quarter of the city, the only 
chance of escape was toward the south.—Now the Chaldeans 
were against the city round about: Their camps completely en- 
circled the city, so they would have to make their way 
through the besieging army. But, as the main body was on 
the north, they would encounter less opposition in the other 
direction.—And [the king] went by the way of the Arabah: 
“The king” is supplied here, on the assumption that it has 
been dropped from the text, inasmuch as the verb is in He- 
brew in the singular number. That the king was in the 
escaping party is plain from verse 5 and Jeremiah 39: 4. 
“The Arabah,” in modern phrase, is the depression running 
southward from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah, or the 
north-eastern arm of the Red Sea. But in the Bible it 
is applied as well to the valley of the Jordan north of the 
Dead Sea; and this is the meaning of it here. The way of 
the Arabah is the way leading to the Jordan. 

Verse 5.—But the army of the Chaldeans pursued after the 
king: It was impossible for them to escape without detection, 
and hence they were quickly followed.— And overtook him in 
the plains of Jericho: Shortly before he reached the Jordan.— 
And all his army was scattered from him: As it was particularly 
the king whom they were anxious to seize, the others were 
allowed to escape. 

Verse 6.—Then they took the king, and carried him up unto the 
king of Babylon to Riblah: Riblah was in the kingdom of 
Hamath, north of the land of Israel. It was here that his 
brother, Jehoahaz, had been brought before Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, and deposed and put in chains by him (2 Kings 
23 : 33),—And they gave judgment upon him: He was tried, and 


sentenced by a military tribunal appointed for the purpose 
by Nebuchadnezzar. He had treacherously broken the solemn 
compact into which he had entered with Nebuchadnezzar by 
rebelling against him and courting the alliance of the king 
of Egypt (2 Kings 24: 20; Ezek. 17: 13-15). For this the 
cruel punishment was inflicted, which is stated in the next 
verse. 

Verse 7.—And they slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes: 
They must accordingly.have been captured along with the 
king, though they have not beech mentioned before. Zedekiah’s 
daughters were left under the protection of Gedaliah, the son 
of Ahikam, whom Nebuchadnezzar made governor of the land 
(Jer. 40:7). Ishmael, of the seed royal, who assassinated 
Gedaliah, took them captive, and meant to convey them to 
the Ammonites (Jer. 41: 1, 2, 10). They were rescued, how- 
ever, and finally taken with the surviving remnant of the 
Jews along with Jeremiah (though against his remonstrance) 
to Tahpanhes in Egypt (Jer. 43: 5-7).—And put out the eyes 
of Zedekiah, and bound him in fetters, and carried him to Babylon: 
This barbarous treatment of distinguished captives was not 
uncommon in Assyria, Babylon, and Persia. The Assyrian 
monuments represent the king himself with the point of his 
spear putting out the eyes of a captive who kneels before him. 
Thus were fulfilled the seemingly contradictory prophecies 
of Jeremiah 32: 4,5; 34: 3, and of Ezekiel 12:13. Ezekiel 
had al-o predicted and set forth by a symbolical action the 
midnight flight of the king from the city (Ezek. 12: 1-12). 

Verse 8.— Now in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the 
month: In Jeremiah 52:12 we read the tenth day of the 
month, There is a+light error in the figures in one place or 
the other, It has sometimes been explained by saying that 
the conflagration of the city began on the seventh and con- 
tinued to burn until the tenth. But the date given is the 
day of Nebuzaradan’s arrival, not that of the burning of the 
city. A fast was subsequently observed in the fifth month in 
memory of this conflagration (Zech. 8 : 19).— Which was the 
nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzir, king of Babylon: 
Jehoiachin was deposed and Zedekiah made king in the 
eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24:12); so that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s nineteenth year would be Zedekiah’s 
eleventh.—Came Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard, a ser- 
vant of the king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem: As in Jeremiah 
52: 12 this reads “into Jerusalem,” some have supposed the 
meaning to be that on this date the second wall of the city 
was forced, and the Chaldean troops nfade themselves masters 
of the whole of Jerusalem. But Nebuzaradan was captain 
of the king of Babylon’s body-guard, and was therefore with 
him at Riblah. He was not one of the generals of the be- 
sieging army, whose names are recited in Jeremiah 39 : 3. 
The siege was terminated by the flight of Zedekiah and his 
army, whereupon the entire city fell into the hands of the 
Chaldeans. Nearly a month elapsed before the arrival of 
Nebuzaradan, who was sent by Nebuchadnezzar to destroy 
the city. 

Verse 9.—And he burnt the house of Jehovah, and the king’s 
house: The temple and. the palace were the most conspicuous 
and important buildings in Jerusalem; both were built by 
Solomon (1 Kings 6: 1; 7 : 1).—And all the houses of Jerusa- 
lem, even every great house, burnt he with fire: The second ex- 
pression qualifies and limits the first. Every house of any 
consequence was destroyed by the flames. 

Verse 10.—The work of destruction was carried farther to 
the leveling of the walls. 

Verse 11.—The people were carried captive,—both those 
that were found in the city, and those that during the siege 
had deserted the city and sought the protection of the Chal- 
dean army. It was in accordance with the policy of the 
Assyrian and Batylonish kings to transport conquered popu- 
lations and replace them by others brought from some other 
quarter of their dominions, 

Verse 12.—But the captain of the guard left of the poorest of 
the land to be vinedressers and husbandmen: The object was to 
break up the kingdom altogetlier, and prevent its being 
restored or any power rising upon its ruins, which could give 
any further trouble to the king »f Babylon. All the wealthy 
and influential classes, all that gave any strength or solidity 
to the government, were carried away, and none left behind 
but such as were too weak and helpless to be of any conse- 
quence. Such as these were left to cultivate the soil. How 
utterly godless this miserable remnant was appears from their 
obstinate refusal to heed the remonstrances of Jeremiah, even 
after God’s judgment had fallen upon the devoted city, and 
their bold defiance of Jehovah and determination to persist 
in their idolatry (Jer. 44 : 16-19) ; whereupon Jeremiah pro- 
nounces upon them from the mouth of God the further doom 
which shall surely overtake them, and thus the curtain falls. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 








to Assyria, in successive deportations, before and after the 
fall of Samaria in B.C. 721; and now, more than a hundred 
years after this, the cup was to be put to the lips of Judah, 


The flower of the northern kingdom had been carried off 


Nineveh had been overpowered about the year B. C. 609, and 
Babylon, so long subject to the great city on the Tigris, or 
fighting, with a splendid tenacity, for freedom, had taken her 
place as the mistress of Western Asia under Nebuchadnezzar. 
Curiously, the immediate cause of the ruin of both Samaria 
and Jerusalem was identical: the existence, namely, in each, 
of a faction which intrigued in favor of alliance with Egypt, 
rather than with either Nineveh or Babylon. The northern 
prophets had denounced this Egyptian party, but in vain; 
and Isaiah and Jeremiah had, with equal earnestness and 
equal want of success, denounced it in the southern capital, 
At last, in B. C. 698, Nebuchadnezzar invaded Palestine to 
quell a revolt of its different nationalities, stirred up by 
Pharaoh Necho, and had swept back the Egyptian to his own 
dominions. This done, he turned against Jerusalem, which 
speedily yielded, and had to bear the penalty of its rebellion. 
Jehoiachin, the king, was carried off to Babylon, where he 
lay in prison for not less than thirty-six years, and with him 
were swept off ten thousahd men from Jerusalem,—the bravest 
of its citizens and the flower of its artisans, with three thou- 
sand from the country around. Added to the number who 
must have been slain by the enemy, such a loss enfeebled the 
petty state so materially as to give hope of its peaceful sub- 
mission henceforth, 

Deeming the Egyptian faction no longer dangerous after 
its boldest partisans had been carried off, Nebuchadnezzar 
refrained from further humiliating a people so troublesome 
and occupying a position so important, to guard his empire 
against the Nile kings. Instead of imposing a Chaldean 
governor on Jerusalem, he put Mattaniah, the third son of 
the revered Josiah, on the throne, theaugh only a young man 
of twenty-one, imposing on him, however, a solemn oath by 
Jehovah, that he would be loyal to Babylon. Assuming the 
name of Zedekiah, the new monarch seemed to give a pledge 
of fidelity to his engagements; for it means “ Jehovah is my 
righteousness,” and is very much the same as the great name, 
Jehovah Tsidkenu,—‘“ Jehovah is our righteousness,”—by 
which Jeremiah, thinking perhaps of that of Zedekiah, looked 
forward to the eagerly longed-for Messiah. 

But affairs were too troubled for any but a very strong man 
to control, and Zedekiah. was weak, irresolute, and incapable, 
The people were strongly inclined to an Egyptian alliance, 
not as yet realizing the irresistible power of Babylon. The 
captives then dreamed of rising fgainst their conqueror, and 
in Jerusalem men fondly believed that Jehoiachin would 
soon be restored to his own again. Palestine generally was, 
besides, restless. Jeremiah in Judea and Ezekiel on the 
Chebar did their best to turn their countrymen to a wiser 
course ; and Zedekiah, who had suspiciously delayed for four 
years after his accession a journey to Babylon for investiture 
in his kingdom, went there more than once to propitiate the 
great king; but, in spite of all, things passed from bad to worse, 

The feeble Zedekiah was powerless in his little capital, 
Anarchy reigned. Murders were common, and society was 
fast dissolving into its elements. Ezekiel describes the com- 
munity, as a whole, as being hopelessly corrupt,—prophet, 
priest, nobles, and people (Ezek. 22: 23-31). After a time, 
the tribute to Babylon was left unpaid, and its fierce wrath 
would inevitably burst on the city, unless it could defend 
itself by the help of Egypt, now under a new king, Pharaoh 
Hophra. 

At last, about December 10, B. C. 591, the army of Chaldea, 
with contingents from the local enemies of Judah,—Ammon, 
Moab, Eljom, and Philistia,—invested Jerusalem; for there 
was no force to fight in the open field. The doom of the state 
was now only a matter of time. Far and near the land was 
laid waste with fire and sword, and the iron girdle of war was 
closed more and more closely round the walls of the Holy 
City. From the first, matters looked ominous; but there was 
a brief interval of hope, when, after a time, the Chaldeans 
retired for two or three months to repel an invasion of 
Hophra from the south, to relieve the beleaguered town. But 
the Egyptians were soon routed, and the investment began 
again, more sternly than ever. The battering-tams shook 
the walls day and night. Archers sent constant showers of 
arrows from high wooden towers against the defenders. Huge 
catapults hurled stones into the town with a force like that 
of our bullets ; fire-tipped arrows set the houses in flames; 
mines were dug under the walls, and repeated attempts made 
to enter the city by storming parties supplied with ladders 
for an escalade. : 

But the Jew is famous for his desperate courage when 
driven to extremities. Archers and slingers from within 
checked, as far as might be, the assailants, The rams were 
caught, when possible, by chains or ropes, and all the other 
arts of defense were as diligently employed. Meanwhile, 
famine and pestilence broke out. Mothers were driven to 
kill and eat their children ; and, worse than all, feuds divided 
the populace, and made every street a battle-field.. The 
prophet Jeremiah, who was shut up in the city and grievously 
ill-used by the authorities, still called aloud for submission 
to Babylon, bat called in vain. 

At last came the end. Eighteen months of resistance 
closed with the rash of the Chaldeans through a breach 








they had made, and Jerusalem was taken. Zedekiah had fled 
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on hearing the shout of victory, but was caught and brought 
back in chains, to be sent on to Riblah, beyond Baalbek, in 
the north, to meet Nebuchadnezzar, There, after fierce words 
at his perjury, his eyes were put out, but not till his sons had 
been killed in his presence. Chained hand and foot, with a 
ring put through his lips, like a wild beast, he was then 
thrown into a cage, and carried off to Babylon, to lie, till his 
death, in a dungeon. 

It took a month more, however, afier the capture of the 
lower town, before resistance ceased. Then came the penalty. 
The temple was burned to the ground, the walls of the city 
leveled, and all the houses burned, till heaps of wreck were 
all that remained of Jerusalem, The remnant of the garrison 
and of the inhabitants, with many from the country roused, 
were carried away to Babylon, the poor, however, being for 
the most part left, to prevent the land reverting to desolation. 
Meanwhile Riblah saw chief after chief, and all who had been 
specially marked by their bravery put to death, and finally 
the rest driven away to their future home on the Euphrates. 

In Babylon things were in reality far better for them than 
ever they had been in Judea, for the country was as fertile 
as Judea was the reverse. That only fifty thousand Jews 
returned after the seventy years’ exile, is the best proof of 
the prosperity gradually attained by their race, no doubt 
afier much suffering in the earlier years of the “captivity.” 
Indeed, Babylon gradually became the chief seat of Jewish 
population, and it was by contributions sent from it that 
those who returned to Palestine were enabled at first to exist, 
or to develop the long-desolate country in some measure. 
The Babylonian Jews, moreover, were go strict in their Juda- 
ian, as well as important by their wealth, that it became a 
usual expression respecting them that they were the inside of 
the kernel of the wheat, while those of Judea were only the 
outer part. 

The sojourn in Babylon was, farther, all-important in the 
history of the Jewish Church, from the elaboration of the 
Mosaic system, by the scribes, into a minute detail of pre- 
scriptions, which still survive, and constitute Judaism such 
as it was in Christ's day and has been ever since, The “ tra- 
ditions of the elders” date largely from the banks of the 
Euphrates, “The Law” was henceforth everything to a 
Jew. The synagogue, also, to which Judaism owes its un- 
changed transmission through age after age, had its beginnings 
in the religious a semblies of the Hebrew settlements of Baby- 
Tonia; and the theology of the return was no less indebted to 
the temporary eastern home of the race. 
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THE END. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Eighteen months of long-drawn-out misery and daily in- 
ereasing famine preceded the fall of the doomed city. The 
siege was a blockade. No aseaults by the enemy, nor sorties 
by the inhabitants, are narrated, but the former grimly and 
watchfully drew their net closer, and the latter sat still in 
their despair. The passionless tone of the narrative here is 
very remarkable. Nota word escapes the writer to show his 
feelings, though he is telling his country’s fall. We must 
turn to Lamentations for sighs and groans, There we have 
the emotions of devout hearts; here we have the calm record of 
God’s judgment. It is all one long sentence, for in the Hebrew 
each verse begins with “and,” clause heaped on clause, as if 
euch were a footstep of the destroying angel in his slow, 
irresistible march. 

The: narrative falls into two principal parts,—the fate 
of the king and that of the city. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the details, The confusion of counsels, the party 
strife, the fierce hatred of God’s prophet, the agony of 
famine, are all suppressed here, but painted with terrible 
vividness in the Book of Jeremiah. At last the fatal day 
came, On the north side a breach was made in the wall, and 
through it the fierce besiegers poured,—the “ princes of the 
king of Babylon,” with their idolatrous and barbarous names, 
“came in, and sat in the middle gate.” It was night. The 
sudden appearance of the conquerors in the heart of the city 
shot panic into the feeble king and his “men of war,” who 
had never struck one blow for deliverance; and they hurried 
under cover of darkness, and hidden between two walls, down 
the ravine to the king’s garden, once the scene of pleasure, 
but waste now, and thence, as best they could, round or over 
Oiivet to the road to Jericho, The king’s flight by night 
had been foretold by Ezekiel far away in captivity (Ezek. 
12:12); and the same prophet received on that very day a 
divine message announcing the fal) of the city, and bidding 
him “write thee the name of the day, even of this selfsame 
day,” as that on which the king of Babylon “drew close unto 
Jerusalem” (Ezek: 24: 1 et seg.). 

Down the rocky road went the flying host, with “their 
shaftless, broken bows,” closely followed by the avenging foe 
with “red pursuing spear.” Where Israel had first set foot 
on its inheritance, the last king of David’s line was captured, 
and his monarchy shattered. The scene of the first victory, 
when Jericho fell before unarmed men trusting in God, was 

the scene of the last defeat. The spot where the covenant 


was renewed, and the reproach of Israel rolled away, was the 
spot where the broken covenant was finally avenged and 
abrogated. The end came back to the beginning, and the 
cradle was the coffin. 

Away up to Riblah, in the far north, under the shadow of 
Lebanon, the captive was dragged, to meet the conqueror. 
The name of each is a profession of belief: The one means 
“Jehovah is righteousness ;” the other, “ Nebo, protect the 
crown.” The idol seems to have overcome, but the defeat of 
the unbelieving confessor of the*true God at the hands of the 
idolater is really the victory of the righteousness which the 
name celebrated and the bearer of the name insulted. His 
rourdered sons was the last sight which he saw before he was 
blinded, according to the ferocious practice of the East. It 
was ingenuity of cruelty to let him see for so long, and then 
to give him that as the last thing seen, and therefore often 
remembered, Note how the enigma of Ezekiel’s prophecy 
(Ezek. 12: 18) and its apparent contradiction of Jeremiah’s 
(Jer. 832: 4; 34: 3) are reconciled, and learn how easily 
the fact, when it comes, clears the riddles of prophecy, and 
how easily, probably, the whole facts, if we knew them, would 
clear the difficulties of Scripture history. The blinded king 
was harmless, but, according to Jewish tradition, was set to 
work in a mill (though that is probably only an ‘application 
of Samson’s story), and, according to Jeremiah (Jer, 52; 11), 
was kept in prison till his death. So ended the monarchy of 
Judah, ' 

The fete of the city was not setiled for a month, during 
which, no doubt, there was much consultation at Riblah 
whether to garrison or destroy it. The king of Babylon did 
not go in person, but despatched a force, commanded by a 
high officer, to burn palace, temple, the more important 
houses (the poorer people would probably be lodged in huts 
not worth burning), and to raze the fortifications. In accord- 
ance with the practice of the great Eastern despotisms, depor- 
tation followed victory,—a clever though cruel device for 
securing conquests, But some were left behind; for the land, 
if deserted, would have fallen out of cultivation, and been 
profitless to Babylon. The bulk of the people of Jerusalem, 
the fugitives who had joined the invaders during the siege, 
and the mass of the general population, were carried off, in 
such a long string of misery as we may still see on the monu- 
ments, and a handful left behind, too poor to plot; and stirred 
to diligence by necessity. So ended the possession by Israel 
of its promised inheritagce. 

Now this fall of Jerusalem is like an object-lesson to teach 
everlasting truth as to the retributive providence of God. 
What does it say? 

It declares plainly what brings down God's judgments. 
The terms on which Israel prospered and held their land 
were obedience to God’s law. We cannot directly apply the 
principles of God's government of them to modern nations, 
The present analogue of Israel is the church, not the nation. 
But when all dedactions have been made, it is still true that 
a nation’s religious attitude is a most potent factor in its 
prosperous development. It is not accidental that, on the 
whole, stagnant Europe and America are Roman Catholic, 
and the progressive parts Protestant. Nor was it causes 
independent of religion that scattered a decaying Christianity 
in the lands of the Eastern Church before the onslaught of 
wild Arabs, who, at all events, did believe in Allah. So 
there are abundant lessons for politics and sociology in the 
story of Jerusalem's fall. 

But these lessons have direct application to the individual 
and to the Christian Church. All departure from God is 
ruin. We slay ourselves by forsaking him, and every sinner 
is a suicide. We live under a moral government, and in a 
system of things so knit together as that even here every 
transgression receives its just reeompense,—if not visibly and 
palpably in outward circumstances, yet really and punctually 
in effects on mind and heart, which are more solemn and 
awful. “ Behold the righteous shall be recompensed in the 
earth: much more the wicked and the sinner.” Sin and 
sorrow are root and fruit. 

Especially does that crash of Jerusalem's fall thunder the 
lesson to all churches that their life and prosperity are 
inseparably connected with faithful obedience and turning 
away from all worldliness, which is idolatry. They stand in 
the place that was made empty by Israel’s later-fall. Our 
very privileges call us to beware. “ Because of unbelief 
they were broken off, and thou standest by faith.” That great 
seven-branched candlestick was rémoved out of its place, and 
all that is left of it is its sculptered image among the spoils 
on the triumphal arch to its captor. Other lesser candle- 
sticks have been removed from their places, and Turkish 
oppression bring: night where Sardis and Laodicea once gave 
a feeble light. The warning is needed to-day; for worldli- 
ness is rampant in the church. “ If God spared not the natu- 
ral branches, take heed lest he also spare not thee.” The fall 
of Jerusalem is not merely a tragic story from the past. It 
is a revelation, for the present, of the everlasting truth, that 
the professing people of God deserve and receive the sorest 


“He meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so.” He 
was but the “ax” with which God hewed. Therefore, 
though he was God’s tool, he was alao responsible, and would- 
be punished even for performing God’s “ whole work upon 
Jerusalem,” because of “the glory’of his high looks.” The 
retribution of disobedience, so far as that retribution is out- 
ward, needs no “miracle.” The ordinary operations of Provi- 
dence aniply suffice to bring it. If God wills to sting, he will 
“ hiss for the fly,” and it willcome. The ferocity and ambition 
ofa grim and bloody despot, impelled by vainglory and lust 
of cruel conquest, do God’s work, and yet the doing is sin. 
The world is full of God’s instruments, and he sends punish- 
ments by the ordinary play of motives and circumstances, 
which we best understand when we see behind all his mighty 
hand and sovereign will. The short-sighted view of history 
says “ Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem B.C. so and so,” 
and then discourses about the tendencies of which Babylonia 
was exponent and creature, The deeper view says, God smote 
the disobedient city, as he had said, and Nebuchadnezzar was 
the rod of his anger. 

Again, we learn the Divine reluctance to smite. More 
than four hundred years had passed since Solomon began 
idolatry, and steadily, through all that time, a stream of 
prophecy of varying force and width had flowed, while smaller 
disasters had confirmed the prophets’ voices. “ Rising up early 
and sending” his servants, God had been in earnest in seek- 
ing to save Israel from itself, Men said then, “Whereis the’ 
promise of his coming?” and mocked his warnings and 
would none of his reproof; but ct last the hour struck and 
the crash came. “As a dream when oneawaketh ; so, O Lord, 
when thou. awakest, thou shalt despise their image.” His 
judgment seems to slumber, but its eyes are open, and it 
remains inactive, that his long-suffering may have free scope, 
As long af his gaze can discern the possibility of repentance, 
he will not strike; and when that is hopeless, he will not 
delay. The explanation of the marvelous tolerance of evil 
which sometimes tries faith and always evokes wonder, lies 
in the great words, which might well be written over the 
chair of every teacher of history; “ The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness; but is long- 
suffering to us-ward.” Alas that that Divine patience should 
ever be twisted into the ground of indurated disobedience! 
“ Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 


in them to do evil.” 

God’s reluctance to punish is no reason for doubting that 
he will. Judgment is his “ strange work,” less congenial, if 
we may so paraphrase that strong word of the prophet’s, than 
pure mercy, but it will be done nevertheless. The tears over 
Jerusalem that witnessed Christ’s sorrow did not blind the 
eyes like a flame of fire, nor stay the outstretched hand of the 
jadge, when the time of her fall came. The longer the delay, 
the worse the ruin. The more protracted the respite and the 
fuller it has been of entreaties to retutn, the more terrible 
the punishment. “ Behold therefore the goodness and severity 
of God: towards them which fell, severity ; but toward thee, 
goodness, if thou continue in his goodness: otherwise thou 
also shalt be cut off.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


After Josiah, the nation became so bad that its destruction 
was a mercy to itself and the world. All the time God seems 
to be saying, “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” Minor 
assaults and lesser captivities were inflicted. Warning words 
had failed, moderate judgments were tried. 

Some, scared into a superficial repentance (Jer. 34 : 10), 
freed some enslaved countrymen. The panic abating, they 
re-enslaved them (Jer. 34:11). But the end must come. 
The captured king saw his children slain, and that was the 
last he saw, his eyes being then put out. Jerusalem was 
destroyed. 

Results of the overthrow and captivity. The poor of Judea 
left in the country (2 Kings 25 : 12) were better off under the 
king of Babylon than under their own countrymen. The 
homes of the great were burned, those of the poor spared. 
God always looks out for his oppressed poor. 

The religion of fgshion, culture, wealth, lust, was less at- 
tractive to them when it could appeal to none of those things, 

God reseeded his vineyard after the captivity by calling for 
volunteers. Naturally, only those who regarded Jerusalem 
above their chief joy would go back. 

We here finish our studies of this world’s history with the 
flesh off,—the operative causes laid bare. Every event de- 
clares that God rules in the nations of the earth as well as in 
the heavens. Every scientific historian of to-day recognizes 
this. We do not need to write single volumes on Christ in 
history. All histories are on that subject. His justice is 
tempered with mercy. He is not willing that any shoull 
perish. He bears long, and is kind. All that a revealed law 





chastisement, if they turn again to folly. 
Farther, we learn the method of present retribution. Nebu- 





chadnezzar knew nothing of the purposes which he fulfilled. 


and prophets app'ying it, all that previous threatenings and 
subsequent judgments fully explained, can do, all that pros- 
perity of the good end woes to the bad can effect, is done 


speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set / 
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love. And when none of these things avail, God saves every 
grain of wheat out of the chaff, and mourns heart-breakingly 
over the lost. 

Having sent his servants, who were evilly entreated,—some 
wounded in the head, and some slain,—he now sends his own 
beloved Son, the heir of all the worlds. Will men receive 
him? We shall see. 


University Park, Colo. 





[LLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And it came to pass,,.. that Nebuchadnessar king of Babylon 
came, he and all his army, against Jerusalem (v..1). This 
invasion from Babylon had been foretold:in the days of Heze- 
kiah. It was delayed as God said it should be. It came 
finally as God said it would come. This is the way with all 
God’s declarations, whether of mercy or of condemnation. 
Their postponement and their fulfilment are according to his 
will and his word. Everything that God has promised to our 
fathers and to ourselves concerning our day shall be found 
true while we are alive. Everything that God promises to 
us for those who come after us will be made good in their 
sight. Now is our time for securing better things, to our 
posterity, than Hezekiah’s course secured to those who came 
after him. 

And they built forts against it round about. Even when the 
representative of the greatest of world-powers is working in 
the line of God’s purposes and of God’s prophecies, he must 
do his work with system and patience, employing the best 
means available, and making progress step by step, steadily 
and slowly. If a stronghold is to be carried by siege—in the 
holiest of wars—it must be encompassed by forts to begin with. 
Even when God would work a miracle in the reduction of 
Jericho, he made his chosen servants encircle it by their 
solemn marches day after day, until they realized that God 
would have them do their part in the execution of his pur- 
poses in their behalf. He who is unwilling to begin the 
encompassing fort-building has no right to expect a share 
in city-taking,—at Jericho, at Jerusalem, or in Philadelphia, 
—in the cause of temperance, of Sabbath-keeping, of purity 
of living, or of any other reform. 

The famine was sore in the city, s0 that there was no bread for 
the people (v. 3). Man does not live by bread alone, but man 
cannot live without bread. Day by day man has need of 
food,—of food for his body, of food for his mind, of food for 
his spirit; and unless he can obtain that food, the famine 
becomes sore in his dwelling-place. In resisting the siege of 
the enemy whose forces have encompassed ys,—for all of us 
are besieged by an ‘enefny,—we must have, not only weapons 
of war, but needful food.. To neglect the supply of food is to 
make our overthrow certain. To secure a store of food for 
ourselves, and for those whose protection we would assure, 
is a prime duty in the warfare to which they and we are 
summoned. 

All the men of war fled by night (v.4). Armed men are not 
in themselves a sure defense. Famine may subdue them; 
panic. may scatter them; superior numbers may overpower 
them. The time may come when they will utterly fail those 
whose only support they were. He whose confidence is in 
an arm of flesh is liable to discomfiture at any moment. But 
he whom God keeps is safe always. 

They slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, and put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him in fetters, and carried him to 
Babylon (v.7). Troubles do not always come singly. “ Woes 
ciuster.”” We cannot suffer alone. We cannot choose our 
own mode of suffering. If we are in God’s service, and trust 
ourselves to him in loving confidence, even our multiplied 
troubles shall work for good to us and to ours. But if we 
have set ourselves against God, there is no help or hope for 
us when the results of our wrong choosing begin to multiply 
for our ruin. 

All-the houses of Jerusalem, even. every great house, burnt he 
with ‘fire (v. 9). Great and small share in the evils of a public 
disaster. War, pestilence, fire, and flood make no account of 
the wealth or the poverty, of the prominence or the insignifi- 
cance, of their victims. Neither riches nor station can lift 
one above the reach of personal and social troubles, or above 
the sweep of God’s judgments. Only he whose interests are 
one with God is free from peril in the sway of God’s provi- 
dences, or in the hate of God’s enemies. 

But the captain of the guard left of the poorest of the land to be 
vinedressers and husbandmen (v.12). There are some advantages 
in being poor, as well as some in being rich ; some advantages in 
being so unnoteworthy as to eseape the envy or the cupidity 
of the evil-eyed. The homes of the very poor need no such 
bolts and bars as do the homes of the wealthy. He who has 
no accumulation of treasures is free from the anxiety of watch- 
ing and guarding against the spoiler. Added riches bring 
added burdens and added dangers. Now, asin the days of 
Zedekiah and Nebuchadnezzar, those who till the soil, and 
who live from hand to mouth, have a comparative stability 
of life and of station, beyond the ever-changing vicissitudes of 
those who take large risks in their larger doings. Andnow, 


as’ then, the vinedressers and the hasbandmen are the abiding 
population of the country, on which the very existence of the 
national life is dependent. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. ’ 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Steadily, but surely, we have been drawing near to the 
events of this lesson. We have seen how the prophets of the 
Lord, by all the arguments of persuasion and of prophecy, 
had striven to persuade the rulers and the people to abandon 
their idolatry, and turn to the Lord, that he might receive 
them and heal their wounds, We have seen judgments 
poured out on the people, and at last we saw the sad proces- 
sion of exiles from the northern kingdom marching away to 
a foreign land. Yet, in spite of all this, Judah persisted in 
pushing ahead in her evil course, till the end came to her as 
well as to her more wayward sister. This lesson gives us the 
sad story. City and king and people at last fall under the 
‘retributive justice of God, and ruins only occupy the'site of 
the fair city. 

In this lesson, take up the story of the city, and then that 
of the king. 

1. The City.—It was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, was 
reduced to starvation, was captured, and its temple burned 
to the ground. All the principal houses were destroyed, and 
the wails broken down. Then the people were, for the most 
part, carried into captivity into Babylon, and the city left a 
heap of ruins. 

2. The King.—As soon as the city was captured he fled, but 
was overtaken and made prisoner. Nebuchadnezzar was then 
at Riblah, about ten days’ journey from Jerusalem, and to 
him the king was taken. With heartless cruelty they killed 
his two sons before his eyes, and then put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah himself. After this, they carried him away to 
Babylon, and there he died. Let the teacher draw out these 
facts from the class by appropriate questions. Then he may 
go on to apply the truths that this lesson affords. 

Among these truths not the least will be the exhibition of 
an apparently contradictory prophecy concerning this king, 
which must have been perplexing to the men of those days, 
Jeremiah predicted (Jer. 32 : 4) that Zedekiah should see the 
king of Babylon. But in far-off Babylon Ezekiel had prophe- 
sied that the same king should see the king of Babylon, and 
should die in that city, but should not see the city himself. 
“ My net also will I spread upon him, and he shall be taken 
in my snare: and I wil! bring him to Babylon’to the land of 
the Chaldeans; yet shall he not see it, though he shall die 
there” (Ezek, 12:13). These two propheqjes were accurately 
fulfilled by the carrying of Zedekiah to Riblah, where he did 
.seé the king of Babylon, and by ‘he putting out of his eyes 
there, before he went to the city of Babylon. Not a word 
failed of all that God had foretold, though it was difficult to 
say how this was going to be possible. 

This ought to be a warning to us in these later times not to 
reject or try to explain away any of the prophecies of God’s 
Word merely because we cannot just see how they are to be 
fulfilled. Our inability to see how, does not at all prove that 
God does not know in what way he is going to fulfil what he 
has predicted. Our work is to find out, as far as we can, 
what God says, and to believe that, and leave him to find out 
the way of fulfilling his own promises and threats, This was 
one of the mistakes that the Apostles made with regard to 
Christ himself. They thought that it was not possible that 
the Messiah should be crucified, because they did not see how 
that could be the case when they read out of the Scripture 
that he should abide forever. And so, when he told them 
that this was to be the case, Peter took Jesus and began to 
rebuke him. In our times there are some who undertake to 
deny that the Jews are to litera)ly return to Palestine, be- 
cause they do not see how God can bring this about. And 
others do not believe that Jesus will literally return to this 
world, because they do not understand how that event can 
take place. Both of these sets of people are making the 
same mistake as was made by the disciples, Ours is simply 
to read and see what the Lord says, and then to believe it 
through thick and through thin, Trust God to carry out his 
word, and you will find that he has not misled you; for 
“heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.” 

New call the attention of the class to the certainty of judg- 
ment for sin unrepented of. Many years God waited, and had 
patience; but at last. he punished. And there are still 
warnings in the Word of God against sinners who persist in 
their evil ways. Jesus himself utters as solemn warnings as 
ever Jeremiah or Amos did. “Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate: for many... will seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able.” These are the words of the blessed Master himself, 
The parable of the ten virgins and this of the master of the 
house who rises up to shut the door point in the same direc- 
tion. It is folly, arid worse than folly, to neglect these solemn 
warnings, and to laugh at them and try to laugh them away. 
This was what Israel and Judah tried in vain todo. But all 








their laughter proved to be like the crackling of thorns under 


a pot, When the time came, it all fell out just as the Lord 

God had said. And men may laugh now at punishment as_ 
they please; God has that matter in his hands, and laughter _ 
will not turn him, Will anything turn him? Yes; there is 

one thing, and one only, that will. Whatisthat? Repept-_ 
ance, At any time in their course Israel and Judah might 

have stayed the threatenings, had they chosen to repent and 

turn to the Lord their God. So we may pass out from under 

the threatenings of our God if we repent and bring forth 

fruits that are meet for repentance. Thus, and thus only, can 

we escape the wrath of God in the day of judgment. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the good king of Judah who began to reign when 
he was eight years old? What lost book was found while he 
was a young man? Where was the book found? Why was 
Josiah in great sorrow when he heard the words of the book 
read to him? What were some of the things he did in try- 
ing to teach his people to serve God aright? Josiah obeyed 
and honored God, and that is why the prophet said the 
punishment to come upon his people should not come in his 
life-time. 

Sin.—Why was God’s wrath to be poured out upon Jerusa- 
lem? What had been some of the sins of kings and people? 
God waited patiently. He sent them many messages, for he 
had compassion on them, Prophets came with words of 
reproof and warning; a few good kings had ruled over them, 
but even good Josiah had bad sons, who were wicked kings 
after he died, and they “did evil.” The people kept on wor- 
shiping idols, doing as the heathen did around them; they 
mocked at the prophets, and abused them, until at last God 
fulfilled his words to those who had forsaken him, What 
had he said of those who were “often reproved” in vain? 
One of Josiah’s sons, a king, showed how he despised the 
words of God sent by his prophet. The words which God 
had told a prophet to write,—were they written in a book 
such as we use now? How? One winter day, as the king, 
with some of his princes, sat by the fire in his parlor, the 
words were read to him. He took the roll, cut it in pieces 
with his penknife, and threw it into the fire in the brasier 
before him, until it was all burned. Could destroying the 
written word of God, or neglecting it, keep even one word 
from being fulfilled ? ‘ 

Destruction Foretold—Many times before the city was 
utterly destroyed, enemies came against Jerusalem, A . 
faithful prophet, Jeremiah, had told the people again and 
again that God would try them as metals are melted in a 
fnrnace ; that, if they would not repent and turn to God, he 
would make Jerusalem a heap of ruins; fields should be deso- 
late; there should be no vineyards bearing fruit, no cattle or 
herdsmen, but the people should be scattered among the 
heathen, with strangers and cruel masters over them. Do 
you wonder-that Jeremiah wept, and said he could weep day 
and night, for the sin and sorrow of his people? Hundreds 
of years after; One, with a heart of compassion, sat where 
he could see Jerusalem, and “he beheld the city, and wept 
over it.” Whowashe? Why did he weep? For what he 
foretold, Jeremiah was hated and cast into prison, and was 
often in danger of death ; but he was faithful and true, and 
for more than forty years he was a prophet of God, striving 
to teach and warn his people. 

Against Jerusalem.—At last a great army came to Jerusa- 
lem. The king of Babylon was a grand, rich king, and had 
agreatarmy. He had a strange name, and every little child 
who learns to say it will never forget his name or his story. 
No doubt every teacher can secure some picture cf an ancient 
warrior in coat of mail, which will give an idea of how he 
looked, while the children enjoy the effort of mastering the 
five strange syllables “ Neb-u-chad-nez-zar.” He was king 
over many countries which he had conquered. Great and 
fierce warriors were in his army,—so many that in the 
writings of Jeremiah we read, “Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, and all his army, and all the kingdoms of the 
earth of his dominion, and all the people, fought against Je- 
rusalem.” Tents and armed men, loads of provisions, crowds 
of soldiers from many nations, were together, close around 
the walls of the city. The soldiers built tall, wooden tow- 
ers, from the top of which they could shoot arrows and hurl 
stones far into the city. They had great wooden engines, 
with which they could batter against the walls and break 
them down. 

Distress.—The city gates were closed, bolted, and barred, 
No one dared to go out to buy food; no one could come in 
to bring any supplies. For a whole year no seed had been 
planted, no harvest had been gathered. Food in the city 
was scarce; want and hunger were everywhere; in many 
houses, sickness and death. Six months more went by; many 
of the people were wounded or dead; there was bloodshed 
and fighting on the walls with sword and spear; houses were 
fallen, crushed by the shower of stones flung against them, 





No one could tell the horrors of each day and night; rich 
and poor alike were starving, suffering, dying. Women who 
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had lived like queens went searching for a morsel of anything 
that couid be eaten. 

Ruin.—One night a cry went through the city. The walls 
had been broken; the enemy crowded in everywhere. The 
king of Jerusalem, Zedekiah, with his sons and his princes, 
tried to get away. In the darkness they stole out through 
a gate between two walls by the king’s garden. The soldiers 
and officers entered the city. They looked for the king; 
when they found he had gone, they followed after to find 
him, (This can all be made more real by a diagram on the 


. blackboard, giving the position of Jerusalem, camps around ; 
' to the north Riblah, the headquarters for Nebuchadnezzar’s 


army; and in the east Babylon.) 

Captivity.—They seized the king. He was chained in line 
with many other prisoners, and marched two hundred miles 
to Riblah, where thé army supplies were kept. 

Disgrace and Death.—At Riblah, Zedekiah was tried for 
breaking his word to Nebuchadnezzar; for he had promised 
to pay taxes to him, and make Jerusalem and the people sub- 
ject to Babylon. The last sight Zedekiah ever saw was the 
cruel death of his sons; for they were killed “before his 
eyes.” Then his own eyes were put out, he was chained 
with fetters of brass, and led away to Babylon with crowds 
of other prisoners, Nebuchadnezzar did not know that in 
punishing the king he was fulfilling the word of God; for 
it was written that Zedekiah should die in Babylon, but 
should not see the city, but that he should see Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He saw him when he was judged at Riblah, before 


_ she was led with sightless eyes to Babylon, to toil and suffer 


until years of hard-hip wore his life away. 

Jerusalem Destroyed.—In the city, in the king’s house, in 
homes of rich and poor, in the temple, there was fire, fire 
everywhere; for the temple had been forsaken, and on the 
house-tops had been idol worship. Gold and silver were car- 
ried away, walls laid low, crushed stones and columns in 
heaps, and blackened ruins, were all that was left of the city 
that had been called “beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth.” A few of the poor had escaped outside the 
city ; Nebuchadnezzar left them to be vinedressers and farmers 
to keep the land for him. To these few lonely ones God sent 
messages of forgiveness, and the call that is in our golden text. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F-R.S., 


CaNON oF DURHAM, 


“Tue FAMINE PREVAILED.”—It is evident that, until the 
garrison was weakened by starvation, these engines of war 
had not been able to accomplish much; the siege had become 
a blockade. It was really famine to which the Jews suc- 
cumbed; and we may'note that in all the eleven sieges which 
Jerusalem has undergone there is no record of the garrison 
having suffered from thirst. The ingenious triple system of 
aqueducts contrived by Solomon, and further developed by 
Hezekiah, had tapped, by subterranean conduits, all the 
springs of any importance for some miles round the city, and 
thus fed the enormous reservoirs underneath the temple area 
and elsewhere, while the outlet by which the drainage was 
carried down the Kedron valley was skilfully concealed, and 
did not come to the surface before it had continued two miles 
down the revine. Recent explorations have revealed this 
system of water supply, and thotigh now little ‘used, and de- 
cayed by the neglect of ages, the lower conduits still contain 
a flow of water. It was remarked, during the siege of Titus, 
that Jerusalem was a city abounding with water, while all 
the country round was a waterless desert. 

“Tuery Siew THE Sons or ZEDEKIAH, ... AND Put Out 
tHe Eves or Zepex1an.”—The Assyrian monuments reveal 
to us the hideous cruelty of ancient Oriental warfare. The 
slaughter of male captives by wholesale was the ordinary 
rule. In this instance only the royal family, the principal 
priests, the nobles, and the officers of state, were put to the 
sword, The blinding of prisoners was a common secondary 
punishment. In one of the sculptures at Khorsabad, Sargon 
represents himself in person holding a prisoner by a thong 
attached to a ring passed through his under lip. The victim 
kneels before him, while with a spear he pierces his eyes. 
Others are held chained, and, with hooks through their lips, 
aresheld awaiting their turn. In other cases the king slays 
the prisoners with his own spear. In another, an executioner 
flays a captive fastened to the wall. It was especially in 
Persia that the cruel practice of blinding prisoners prevailed, 
and it is mentioned by most of the Greek historians, In 
Turkey it was formerly the custom for a su'tan, on his acces- 
sion, either to slanghter or blind his half-brothers, that he 
might have nc rfvals, or no dangerous ones, near his throne. 
In modern Persia the shahs have invariably, even up to the 
present century, put out the eyes of all their brothers who 
did not escape in time to distant provinces. The late shah 
was the first Persian monarch who was prevailed on to aban- 
don the practice. Zedekiah’s life was spared, not in mercy, 
bat by a refinement of craelty, that the last sight he should 
witness should be the slaughter of his sons. Afterwards he 
was kept, like blind Samson, to afford triumph to his con- 





queries, and, we are told, Wes chained to e'mill, at which he 
was compelled to toil. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


JERUSALEM.—Jerusalem is the representative holy city 
of the world; but its sacredness has not saved it from the 
horrors of war. On the contrary, round the walls of no other 
city has the storm of siege raged more frequently, or with 
greater violence, nor has any spot of earth been so fearfully 
deluged with the red tides of human blood. When first we 
see it in the sacred records, the inhabitants are falling be- 
neath the sword of Judah, and the smoke of the burning city 
is ascending to heaven. During fifteen centuries covered by 
the Scripture narrative, Jerusalem was encompassed with 
armies, and experienced the terrors of siege seventeen times; 
twice was the city destroyed ; twice were the fortifications 
pulled down, When we take leave of it in the New Testa- 
ment, it is with the gloom of approaching destruction gather- 
ing over it, and the voice of doom pronounced by Jesus ringing 
in our ears, 

Lone Sreces ry OrIENTAL WARFARE.—The long invest- 
ment of the city by the armies of Babylon, and its final burn- 
ing, have many parallels in the annals of Eastern warfare. 
Sidon, on the sea-coast, was besieged by /\rtaxerxes Ochus, 
A. D. 351. After a long siege it was taken by storm. Four 
hundred thousand of its inhabitants are said to have been 
slain, and the city was burned to the ground. But the most 
complete parallel is found in the taking of the Holy City 
itself by Titus, when the walls were again leveled, and the 
temple again destroyed by fire. Josephus preserves a tradi- 
tion to the effect that the spring of Siloam previous to this 
siege had been almost dry, but that as soon as the Babylonians 
surrounded the. city it yielled abundantly, sufficing for man 
and horse, and also for irrigation. The same thing occurred 
again, he told the Jews, when Titus invested the city. 

CRUELTIES oF Victors.—So hideous were the cruelties 
practiced by Oriental victors upon their captives, that, were it 
not for the most convincing evidence in sculpture and in- 
scription, where the perpetrators glory in their deeds, we 
should hardly believe it possible for men to treat their fellow- 
creatures with such barbarity. All likely to cause trouble 
were, like Zedekiah’s sons, remorselessly swept from the path, 
or, like Zedekiah himself, permanently disabled. Phraates, 
king of Persia, who had slain his father and usurped his 
throne, sacrificed all his own near relatives who might possibly 
have raised a claim to the succession, and secured himself in 
the government. In 1722, Mahmood, an Afghan chief, cap- 
tured Ispahan, , after a frightful carnage in the city, 
slaughtered every male member of the royal house, save only 
a few weaklings whom h@thought he had no reason to fear. 

ZEDEKIAH’s PuNISHMENT.—The punishment inflicted on 
Zedekiah has its illustrations, Hormagd, king of Persia, 
having rendered himself obnoxious to both soldiers and citi- 
zens, was dethroned, and, to incapacitate him for reigning, 
was blinded. It is also related that in the sixteenth century 
a Persian prince was disabled by having his eyes pierced with 
a hot silver needle. One of the sculptures found at Khorsa- 
bad is a representation, probably, of the very penalty suffered 
by Zedekiah. The king holds in his left hand three cords 
attached to the rings in the under lips of three prisoners, one 
of whom kneels in an attitude of supplication before him. In 
his right hand is a spear, with which he is in the act of 
piercing the eyes of the kneeling captive. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—How were the four kings who followed Josiah 
related tohim? How long did they reign, and how? (2 Kings 
28 : 30-37; chap. 24.) What warning disasters did God send 
upon Judah during this time? (2 Kings 24: 1-4,9-15.) What 
farmous men were involved in these captures? (Dan. 1: 1-6; 
Ezek. 1: 1,2; Esther 2: 5,6.) What prophet was still left 
to continue God’s pleading? (Jer. 1: 1-3.) How do his 
writings paint the Jews of his time? (Jer. 5, etc.) 

1. How many kings had preceded Zedekiah? In what 
part of the year is the Jews’ tenth month? Why is it best 
to preserve such exact records of so sad an event? (Psa. 78 : 
6-8.) How great a host was this? (Jer. 34:1.) How did 
the Jews meet these “forts” ? (Jer. 33: 4.) 

2. How did Jeremiah show his hope? (Jer. 32 : 6-27.) 
What brief reform was there among the people? (Jer. 34. 
8-21; 34: 22; 37: 5-9.) 

3. How long, then, did the siege last? Why was not the 
city taken sooner? (2 Chron. 32:5; 33:14; Jer. 34: 7.) 
What were some of the horrors of the famine? (Jer. 38 : 9; 
Lam. 2: 11, 12,19; 4: 3-12; Ezek. 5: 10.) 

4. Why did the Assyrians find easiest entrance from the 
north? Why did Zedekiah flee towards the south? What 





part of Jerusalem is meant by the “city”? Where were the 
two walls? the king’s garden? the Arabah ? 

5. Who were the Chaldeans? (fsa. 23:13.) In what ways 
do the evil still try to run away from punishment? With 
what success? (Jer. 46 : 6.) 

6. Where was Riblah? (Jer. 39: 5; 49:23.) What was 
the charge against the king? (Ezek. 17 : 15-18.) Whoreally 
gave this judgment? (Dan. 4: 37.) 

7. How does this illustrate Exodus 20 : 5? What two 
seemingly contradictory prophecies does this fulfil? (Jer. 
$2: 1-5; Ezek. 12 : 10-13.) Who, besides his sons, were 
slain before the king? (Jer. 52: 10.) What blindness had 
smitten Zedekiah before thig? (Isa.42: 18-20; Matt. 13 : 14, 
15.) What was his fate? (Jer. 52: 11 

8. In what year before Christ did Judah become a separate 
nation? In what year was it captured? How did this cap- 
tain treat Jeremiah ? (Jer. 40: 1-6.) 

9.. Who had foretold this? (Jer. 21 : 10; Amos 2: 5.) 
What alone will preserve citiés from such a fate? (Psa. 127: 
1.) What is Ezekiel’s vision of the scene? (Ezek. 9: 1 to 
10: 2.) 

10. Who rebuilt these walls? When? How does he de- 
scribe them? (Neh. 2:3, 12-17.) What would have pre- 
vented their destruction ? (Psa. 51: 18.) 

il. How many were removed by Nebuzaradan? (Jer. 52: 
30.) What was Jeremiah’s fate? (Jer. 43: 1-7.) How did 
this division of the people strengthen the nation Nehemiah 
was to found again ? 

12. Why were most of these men poor? (Jer. 6 : 6, 13; 
22 : 13-17.) How were their wrongs partly- righted? (Jer. 
30: 10.) What did this captivity teach the Jews? (Ezra 9: 
5 to 10:1; Neh. 9.) Who had foretold this happy issue? 
(Jer. 30: 1 to 31 : 40.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What was Rehoboam’s sin? 2. Then what sin did 
Jeroboam commit? 3, What evil did Ahab add? 4. Who 
were the five great prophets to Israel? 5. Which five preached 
to Judah? 6. Which nation fell first? 7. What good kings 
saved Judah foratime? 8. Why was Jerusalem destroyed 
at last? 9. We leave the Jews in captivity: what can restore 
them? (golden text.) 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE KING’S DISOBEDIENCE } 
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The Chaldeans burnt “the house of the Lord, | 
and the king’s house, and all the houses of Jeru- | 
salem.” | 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD 








ESERTED PEOPLE. 
ESECRATED BY TME KING. 
ESTROYED ENEMY. 





“ Because ye have forsaken —” 
“ Whosoever hath not, from him —” 
“ Come, and let us —” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God moves in a mysterious way.” 

* When along life’s thorny road.” 

“ My Jesus, as thou wilt.” 

* He leadeth me! ” 

“My God, my Father, while I stray.” 

“‘ My times are in thy hand.” 

“ It is well -with my soul.” 

“ When the mists have rolled in splendor.” 








SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The kingdom of Israel was impregnable so long as it was 
faithful to its vocation. It is true that it lay near, though 
not on, the pathway by which the great empires of the Nile 
and of the Tigris and Euphrates mast approach each other 
‘im their warlike expeditions. But history is not the story of 
the crushing of weak nationalities by the strong, Its greatest 
days are Marathon, Salamis, Sempach, Morgarten, Bannock- 
barn, when the race was not to the swift nor the battle to 
the strong. The vindication of American independence, in 
the face of the collective powers of the British Empire, was 
recognized distinctly as the result of a divine interposition on 
behalf of the weaker side. The Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
after peace had been secured, enacted the immediate emanci- 
pation of all the slaves within the bounds of the Common- 





wealth, as a solemn act of thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
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the deliverance of the country. By this sacrifice they ex- 
pressed their sense of the truth that nothing but an over- 
ruling Providence could have brought the war to the end it 
reached. 

The steps of Judah’s apostasy are told with unparalleled 
frankness in the Old Testament Scriptures, They are free 
from all attempts to make a case for the nation suffering so 
sorely. They ascribe the disaster, first of all, to the abandon- 
ment of that covenant relation with Jehovah which was to 
give the nation coherence, vitality, persistence, freedom, and 
a national vocation. With the loss of that came the social 
evils which are the signs of national decay. Party raged 
against party, one looking to Egypt for help, while others 
declared that Babylon must be conciliated by tribute and 
obedience. Division rose to such a height that either was 
ready to welcome an invasion which would lead to the over- 
throw of the other. It was as in America during the par- 
tisan fervor produced by the French Revolution, when a 
traveler said he found many French and many English in 
America, but no Americans. There were many Egyptians 
and many Babylonians in Jerusalem, but no Judeans. 

With this partisan bitterness came also social rending of 
class from class. The rich oppressed the poor; the poor, no 
doubt, envied and hated the rich. We see from Jeremiah 
35 : 8-17 that the rich used their power of wealth and influ- 
ence to reduce a large part of their countrymen to actual 
slavery. The prophet’s warning that God would take ven- 
geance on them for this led to an act of emancipation when 
the city was actually besieged. But the act was revoked 
when the Egyptian advance obliged the Babylonians to raise 
the siege for a time, showing on what shallow and selfish 
reasons they had acted. 

With national brotherhood extinct, and the relation to God 
the unseen king forgotten, the nation was nothing but a cor- 
rupting corpse, to which the wild beasts gathered from afar. 
It was the presage of that second great destruction which 
befell the nation after its rejection of its King, no longer un- 
seen, but visible, and claiming its allegiance. 








LESSON SUMMARY. 


God’s favor gives privileges and opportunity to a nation, 
but it leaves to that nation, or to its people, the final decision 
as to the use to be made of these gifts of God. And the 
loftier the position accorded to a nation, in the providence of 
God, the greater its fall if it finally destroys itself. 

Never was a nation more:signally favored of God than was 
Israel. Its origin and early history gave evidence of God’s 
loving purpose in its behalf. Wonder upon wonder was 
wrought in its aid, from the day of its bringing out of Egypt 
until it stood in its glory while Solomon was its king, with 
its temple at Jerusalem as a central shrine of the worshipers 
of the Lord of all the universe. What more could be done 
for any people than was done for this one? 

But, despite their privileges and opportunities, the people 
of Israel failed to be true to God, or to use aright the gifts 
he had bestowed upon them. And because of their sins their 
nation was destroyed. Instead of peace they had war, in- 
stead of plenty they had famine, instead of prosperity they 
had adversity. Their sacred city was captured ; “the house 
of the Lord, and the king’s house, and all the houses of Je- 
rusalem, even every great house,” were burned to the ground; 
and Israel and Judah, whom the Lord had brought out of 
bondage from Egypt, were carried into bondage in Assyria 
& and Babylon. 

That which came to pass in the case of Israel and of Judah, 
is liable to come to pass in the case of the United States or 
of England. 
nations, and with these privileges there are peculiar oppor- 
tunities; but privileges and opportunities do not in them- 
selves save a nation, although they increase its responsibilities, 
as well as its possibilities of both good and ill. If the people 
of these nations do not serve God and trust him, they may be 
the means of hastening the destruction of their nationality, 
and of bringing to pass a national ruin that shall be commen- 


God has given special privileges to these| _ 


how much harder it is to realize that the fall has been brought 
about by one’s own transgressions. _—. 

If only we alone were to suffer for our misdeeds, it would 
not be so hard for us as it is while those who are dear to us 
suffer innocently because of our failure. 

Poverty and a humble station have their advantages in 
contrast with wealth and prominence. If we are not exalted 
like our fellows, let us be glad that we are free from perils 
that come to them through their eminence. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_ 


LINKING TEACHER AND SCHOLAR 
DURING VACATIONS. 


The Sunday-school teacher’s longing to exercise “‘ per- 
sonal magnetism” over his scholars—as a possible attain- 
ment through love, and therefore a duty—would seem to 
meet rebuff in the time of vacation separations, whether 
the vacant chair be that of the scholar or of the 
teacher himself. But, fortunately, the magnetism that 
is real ignores space. Love is swifter than electricity ; 
and it is possible for teacher and scholar, though sepa- 
rated, to remain linked in mutual study and service, even 
as Paul’s influence continued in exercise when he wrote 
to his scholars at Philippi: “So then, my beloved, even 
as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure.” 


for superintendents or teachers to give their scholars 
vacation certificate cards, to be carried by the scholars 
when they go away to seashore, mountains, or country, 
that the blanks may be filled by the teachers whose 
classes they may visit, and be brought home again as a 
record of vacation faithfulness. For example, these cards 
were issued last year : 


Mantua Presbyterian Sunday-school. 


West PHILADELPHIA. 
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At Sunday-school........| } 


SEPT. 
7 1421 28 


| 
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en Pry Etat 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Attendance at Sunday-school while away from 
home in summer will be counted in the class average the same 
as attendance in our own school, Do not miss a single Sunday 
if you can help it. Try to be faithful, and may God bless you. 

Your superintendent, 
V. R. HARKNESS, 
DORORGP conevsece icnnes ensgsonss cqnvecees escesapeoosone- secede 


Calvary Baptist Sunday-sehool, Washington, D. C. 
To SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS: 
Please fill out blank line for each Sunday .............0+seeeseeee 
Class No, ....s000 , is present in your class. 
R. W. PRENTIss, Supt. 
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surate with the lofty position given of God to them, in com- 
parison with other nationalities. 

All of us have a part in making our nation a God-fearing 
: or a godless nation ; and we and ours must share in the con- 
sequences of the people’s decision on this point. As individ- 
uals we must answer for ourselves personally before God; as 
citizens we must answer for our country before God. 





| ADDED POINTS. 


\| Nebuchadnezzar may not have been a beiter man, or a 
{ better king, than Zedekiah, but the Lord made use of Nebu- 
i chadnezzar to overthrow Zedekiah. A bad man may have 
temporary triumph over a better man; but the better man 
cannot claim that he deserves anything better than God gives 
to bim. 

“Unless the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 


to protect ; nor is there peril to those whom God guards. 
It is always a trial to pass from prosperity to adversity ; bat 











jo vain.” There is no protection to those whom God ceases 





This card to be returned to the secretary. 


This method has manifest advantages, so far as it goes, 
but it needs to be supplemented at least by correspond- 
ence between teacher and scholar. And probably many 
teachers will grant that even this is not enough; and that 
some such method is imperative, for linking teacher and 
scholar during vacations, as this one described by Mr. 
R. R. Williams, superintendent of the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brooklyn, New York: 

“TI write to call your attention to a method to secure 
continued and systematic study of the lessons during the 
summer scattering, which is an unfortunate feature in 
many schools. This method is that adopted by Mr. 
Henry E. Nitchie, a very successful teacher in our Sun- 
day-school, and it is found so satisfactory as to be de- 
serving of more general use. A description of it will 
perhaps, at any rate, be suggestive to many teachers who 
are desirous of adopting plans which will keep alive in 





theif scholars an interest in the Sunday-school lessons 


+ 
In the past three years it has become quite customary 


during the summer vacation. The essential feature of 
Mr. Nitchie’s plan is the preparation in advance of sum- 
mer lesson blanks, which are distributed to the class 
before they separate. The character of these blanks, 
which are in the form of a sheet of note-paper, six by nine 
inches, is indicated in the following copies of two of them 
relating to the next quarter’s lessons. [Following each 
question is a blank space, of several lines, for answers.) 
Lesson DaTE, JULY 26, 1891. 
Title: “ Christ and Nicodemus.” 
Lesson : John $ : 1-17. 
Write in the golden text. 
Give a brief outline of intervening events. 
Also of the incident of the lesson. 
Where in the gospel history, and under what circumstances, 
do we meet Nicodemus again ? 
Thoughts or teachings suggested by the lesson. 
Questions regarding lesson which you desire answered, if any. 


Tree re 


LEsson DaTE, AUGUST 30, 1891. 
Title : “ Christ at the Feast,” 
Lesson: John 7 ;: 31-44. 

Write in the golden text. 

A period of about six months has elapsed, of which John 
records very little. State the principal intervening incidents 
and the course of Christ’s journeyings during this time. 

In the lesson, to what event does Christ allude, what invita- 
tion does he give, and how are his words received ? 

Thoughts or teachings suggested by the lesson. 

Questions regarding lesson which you desire answered, if any, 


Dated Gb is iter cocees cdeseccesqnstlt@oscccedes .0s0s QO OE os svecvedenc taeda 1891. 


“Tt will thus be seen that these blanks, while having 
some matter in common for the different lessons, have 
been specially prepared for each lesson. Each member 
of the class is furnished with a set of these blanks in 
duplicate, and also with stamped envelopes addressed to 
the teacher. The object of the duplicate set is that the 
scholars, if they choose, may keep a copy of the one sent 
to the teacher. These blanks are to be filled out and, 
mailed each week, the teacher making it a point to 


and explicitly as possible. It sometimes occurs that, 
even where a question is not asked, a letter is called for 
from the teacher correcting a misapprehension of fact 
or teaching, or giving a further explanation. 

“Tn addition to the obvious advantages of this plan in 
securing systematic work on the scholars’ part, thus pre- 
venting a break in the study of the lessons, the further 
very desirable result is secured that the teacher and 
scholars, though separated, are in constant intercourse, 
tending to draw the class closer together, and making 
their relationship peculiarly intimate and profitable, 
The plan, of course, involves considerable labor on the 
teacher’s part, a willingness to enger into it thoughtfully 
and faithfully, and a perfect sympathy and unity also 
between teacher and scholar. These conditions existing, 
the plan is likely to be productive of the best results.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


_@j———_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Nebraska, state, at Holdridge............0:0 sessssesesosees June 9-11 
New York, state, at Saratoga................cc00 seseseeee cosees June 9-11 

(Colorado, state, at Pueblo........00. cecceseeecvesesees seeseees June 16-18 
Towa, state, at Mason City..........ccccessecsscee seeees seeees June 16-18 
Minnesota, state, at Duluth..............00. 0+ ccceee eeeeeeees June 23-25 
North Dakota, state, at Lisbon..............scscseeseseeeees June 26-28 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs... ............c00se00-+ August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough.................... August 25-27 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville.............04s0ssceee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ ..... September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk. ............ 0006. cceceseee ceeeeees October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland........... ....-s001 secsessesereees October 13-15 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president of the International Primary 
Union, and Mr. William Reynolds, superintendent of organjza- 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the 
Southern conventions, and some of the others. 





A TEACHER'S. COURSE ON THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN. 


The good work already done by the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature has from time to time been indicated 
in these columns. And now Bible students will be glad 
to note that the Institute is about to work hand in band 
with the International lesson system by a special corres- 
pondence course upon the Gospel of John. The follow- 
ing letter from Professor Harper to the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, which has just been received, 
will explain the matter more fully: 

“In a few weeks the Sunday-schools will take upa 





answer the scholar’s questions promptly, and as fully | 
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study of the Gospel of John. A large proportion of the 
teachers have s!ready felt their need of special prepara- 
tion for the work. Every time a new course of lessons 
has been inaugurated they have resolved to do better 
and more thorough work with their classes. Here is 
another chance for a new beginning. Aside from the 
fresh spiritual aid which every teacher will seek, are 
there not many ways by which the teacher may help 
himself to accomplish better work? The chief of these 
must be more thorough and comprehensive study of the 
subject to be taught. Believing that many teachers will 
be glad to avail themselves of special instruction in the 
work of the last six months of this year, the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature has prepared a special cor- 
respondence course upon the Gospel of John, Those 
who take this course will (1) make a careful study of the 
whole Gospel of John; (2) acquire a connected and 
chronological outline of the discourses of Jesus; (3) 
study the peculiar words and phrases which John uses ; 
(4) grasp in a general way the critical questions involved ; 
(5) obtain an’ organized view of the purpose and the 
teaching of the Gospel, taking first each section by itself 
and then as a part of the whole book; (6) bring out con- 
stantly the practical teachings of the book, Is not such 
knowledge, and the power which it will bring, worth the 
earnest effort of every teacher? I shall be glad to cor- 
respond with any who desire to make such preparation 
for their work, and shall be much indebted to you for 
bringing the opportunity to their notice through the 
columns of The Sunday Schoo) Times. 


“ Yours truly, WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
“New Haven, Conn.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





‘THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE* 


“It requires both ability and originality to give this 
generation a fresh book on our Lord’s relations to the 
Apostles, after Dr. Bruce’s Training of the Twelve. But 
this Mr. Latham has done in his Pastor Pastorum. It 
is the outcome of thify-five years of teaching in Cam- 
bridge, and is “the harvest of a quiet eye” resting on 
the gospel .story, with the process of teaching always 
casting light on Christ’s method with his scholars, Like 
all the best English teachers, Mr. Latham puts character 
before science, and illumination before acquisition. With 
this ideal before him, he must recognize the necessity of 
dealing with the moral and intellectual growth of men 
as growth, and with c-reful reference to the rights of 
personality. He finds it easy enough to overwhelm a 
receptive pupil by superior knowledge or personal au- 
thority, not so easy to lead him up to the teacher’s 
point of vision. 

With these principles in mind he comes to our Lord’s 
work of “ converting the Apostles of the Gospels into the 
Apostles of the Acts,” and finds his pedagogic method 
the wisest and the most patient possible. He finds that 
Christ deals very little with the errors and mistakes his 
Apostles have acquired from their environment; but that 
he aims at planting seed-truths in their minds, that these 
may grow up along with and displace the tares. Even 
if the tares grow also, he will not try to pluck them up 
as yet, as knowing how much of what is best in men is 
inextricably associated with their very misbeliefs. Above 
all, the formation of character is his highest and constant 
aim. “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them,” is the tone of all his teaching. The parable of 
theson who said “I go, sir,” and went not, holds a much 
more important place in the gospel teaching than it does 
in the commer taries. 

Mr. Latham subjects the whole gospel narrative to a 
microscopic examination, in this work of tracing the 
story of Christ's dealing with his Apostles. Its chrono- 
logical succession of events, its local circumstances, the 


* Pastor Pastorum ; or, The Schooling of the Apostles br our Lord. 

Bz the new. meer ems ar Cambddge ‘Delghtow Cam- 
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motives which actuated our Lord in each of his lessons 
or his acts, are canvassed in a loving, reverent, and 
luminous way. No one can read the book without find- 
ing ip it helpful suggestion, even though he may find 
expressions which excite dissent. Few, perhaps, will 
agree with Mr. Latham -and John Calvin that the main 
drift of the parable in Luke 16: 1-12 “is that we must 
show kindness and lenity in dealing with our neighbors.” 
Again, it is his view that Satan is no more than a generic 
expression for the evil influences at work in the world, 
while he regards the story of the Temptation as a chap- 
ter of autobiography, and as of the utmost importance for 
the understanding of our Lord’s ministry, especially his 
signs of the kingdom, called his miracles. 





The volume of essays by English High Churchmen, 
entitled Luz Mundi, which was noticed in these columns 
some time ago, has reached its tenth edition in England, 
besides being republished in America. For the benefit 
of those who have an edition earlier than the tenth, the 
new preface to that, and the appendix added to it, have 
been issued separately. The new preface is by Dr. 
Charles Gore, the principal of Keble College, Oxford, 
who not only edited the valume, but contributed the 
famous eighth essay, on ‘‘The Holy Spirit and Inspira- 
tion,” which called out so much hostile criticism. He 
complains that not enough heed was given to the lead- 
ing purpose of the whole volume by its critics of various 
schools, Its purpose was, not compromise, but adjust- 
ment. Certain results of scientific research in the fields 
of literature, sociology, and physical science, seem to 
stand in contradiction to the faith of a Christian, as this 
has;been understood. Is the understanding a just one? 
Should it not be reconsidered in the new light of these 
researches, just as theologians reconsidered their inter- 
pretations of scriptural passages which were understood 
to contradicf the Copernican theory? He declines to 
believe that all the new ‘results are open to question 
because many of them are. Where he finds Riehm and 
Koegig agreeing with Dillman, and all three with Well- 
hausen, in spite of the difference of their attitude toward 
the Bible and its authority, he thinks it uncandid to say 
that such agreements amount to nothing, and dangerous 
to have people suppose that one must abandon the cen- 
tral truths of the creed because these results are novel, 
and not in harmony with our idea what the Bible should 
be. This is his case, and he argues it reverently and 
soberly. The new discussion of sin deals vigorously 
with the sociological theories of human progress which 
would rule out the very conception. (7}<5 inches, 
pp. 72. New York: United States Book Company. 
Price, 25 cents.) r 


The Rev. E. B. Sanford’s Concise Cyclopedia of Religious 

rnowledge can be commended as a generally useful work. 
Aside fromthe many excellent statements on biblical, 
historical, ard biographical topics, the treatment of de- 
nominational and other special subjects of importance is 
both competent and impartial. Thus, for example, Dr. 
C. L. Thompson writes of the American Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. E. J. Wolf of the Lutherans, Bishop Vincent 
of the Methodists, Bishop Perry of the Episcopalians, 
Dr. E. E, Strong (editor of The Missionary Herald) of 
missions, the Rev. Moseley H. Williams of Sunday- 
schools, Dr. B. Pick of messiani¢ prophecy, Dr. Selah 
Merrill of Palestine, and soon. However brief the items, 
they usually give evidence of familiarity with the latest 
literature of the subject, which is often cited in an ap- 
pended note. The principle of insertion and omission 
of recent or other biographical names is not obvious; 
one finds names hardly expected, and looks in vain for 
others of equal note; this, hawever, is perhaps inevitable 
in all save the largest cyclopedias. The few maps are 
well executed, but the many woodcuts are of inferior 
quality, especially as regards printing. Trequent and on 
the whole satisfactory consultation of the volume, since 
its issue, tends to emphasize the unwisdom of the large 
and permitted use the editor made of Benham’s Diction- 
ary of Religion, an English work not without ability, but 
marked by a denominational and insular character not 
well suited for American readers. The work of Mr. San- 
ford and his associates is really fresher and better than 
that utilized from the English dictionary. (9} <7 inches, 
cloth, illustrated and with maps, pp. vi, 985. New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co. Sold by subscription.) 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway, now that he has given up 
his work as a preacher in London, is devoting himself 
to literature, and, in particular, is writing a life of Wash- 
ington. While pursuing his researches, he has prepared 








and presented a preliminary result in a small volume 


called George Washington’s Rules of Civility traced to: 
their Sources and Restored, in which it is clearly shown 
that the famous Washingtonian maxims of conduct, 
transcribed by the father of his country in bis boyhood, 
were legitimately based upon an existing code of rules, 
of which Washington learned through his teacher in 
Fredericksburg. Mr. Conway has thoroughly performed 
his editorial task, but has also added a restatement of his 
own opinions concerning Christianity and other religions, 
—opinions in which no large part of the public takes 
any profound interest. (7>4} inches, cloth, pp. iii, 180. 
New York: United States Book Company. Price, $1.00.) 


When, several years ago, Miss Mary E. Wilkins pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine her admirably clear, true, 
and simple story entitled A Humble Romance, compara- 
tively few recognized her as a strong addition to the 
already considerable number of American tellers of folk- 
tales of the better class. She slowly won her place in 
public esteem, and it was not until a year or two after 
the publication of her first book that she was taken up as 
one of the cults or fads without which Boston would not. 
be Boston. Her second book, A New Eng’-nd Nun, and 
Other Stories, contains two dozen of her pleasing and 
human narratives, of which The Revolt of ‘‘ Mother” is 
perhaps the most original. (6}>5} inches, cloth, pp. iv, 
468. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS., 


A forgotten story by Thackeray has been unearthed 
from the pages of The Britannia, a forgotten magazine. 
It is aimed at the noble poetasters of that day, and the 
Earl of Carlisle’s verses “To my Jessamine Tree,” which 
have more merit than most poems of its ¢lass, is carica- 
tured freely, but hardly effectively. It is to be reprinted 
by Mr. Charles P. Johnson for a London club of book- 
lovers. 


Two instructive and helpful new works on ornithology 
are Mr. N. 8. Goss’s History of the Birds of Kansas 
(Topeka: G. W. Crane & Co. $7.50), and the second 
edition of the Report of the Birds of Pennsylvania, by 
Dr. B. H. Warren, ornithologist of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture. The popular service of both 
books (especially of the latter, which, to some extent, is 
given free distribution among the school libraries of the 
state) is even more important than their scientific value. 
Recent efforts to tell farmers, “‘ sportsmen,” and children 
what few birds are harmful to agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and how many are helpful or absolutely indispen- 
sable, must promote, not only kindness to animals, but 
financial success in raising grain and fruit. 


The latest Shakespearean theory is that Troilus and 
Cressida was written as an offset to George Chapman’s 
translation of Homer. It now is generally believed that 
Chapman was the rival who plays a part in the story 
which is indicated rather than told in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. And it is conjectured that the great dramatist 
in the play, which is the most offensive handling of its 
theme in literature, has belittled the Homeric heroes by 
way of saying, “ Here are Chapman’s Greeks for you.” 
The reproduction, in facsimile, of the contemporary 
editions of Shakespeare’s separate plays in quarto, has 
been completed in forty-three issues, which have appeared 
since 1880. Several are included in which the great 
poet's hand had been detected as a reviser of other men’s 
work, ‘ 


The publication of yet another biography of Sir Thomas 
More—already one of the best biographed characters in 
English history—has revived the old question, “Was he 
a persecutor?” Fox and other Protestant writers of that 
period bring the charge, with great distinctness, on the 
authority of the persons whom the chancellor is alleged 
to have treated with severity. Appeal is made also to 
his own expression that he was a terror to “ thieves, mur- 
derers, and heretics.” On the other hand, More flatly 
denies having punished any one on account of his reli- 
gion, and the evidence to the contrary-is vague. Sir 
Thomas More is a man of such nobleness, and suffered 
death so manfully rather than assent to what he thought 
a lie, that even Protestants must see with regret any 
stigma attach to his name. 








The freshness and variety in text and pictures which 
have characterized Scribner's Magazine from the start, 
continue to be manifest month by month, and are newly 
visible in the series on the Great Streets of the World, 
which was begun both faithfully and brilliantly in Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’s paper on Broadway, in the 
May issue, and is continued in M. Sarcey’s article on 




















‘Jane 61891.) 











_ the Paris boulevards, in the June number. 
The accompanying pictures, in selection 
and execution, really illustrate the text; 
the drawing of the American ones is con- 
spicuously better than that of the French. 
Another original paper in the current issue 
is the remarkably well-illustrated article 
on photographs of flame-litscenes. It could 
be wished that the editor’s wisdom, in in- 
clusion and exclusion, might be extended 
to the caricatures which too often disfigure 
the advertising pages of the magazine. If 
the children of the households visited by 
Scribner’s do not get the idea that it is 
amusing to torture or mutilate animals, it 
is no fault of the artists of some of these 
ts ar ” pictures, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free te examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less thun three inches) in each is- 
sue for a yetr, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 





For skin diseases, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. F. Le Sieur Weir, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “In certain cases of skin dis- 
eases, where the stomach is in a condition 


unfavorable to the diseases, not infrequently |. 


have I found it to correct that condition, when 
nathing else yiaed the desired result,” 





BOYSAND CIRLS! 


Do you want to become the happy owner of a 


SAFETY BICY 
Without having to pay 


ONE CENT? 
Send your name, and we will tell you 


HOW TO DO IT. ° 
A Maine boy earned one in just 4 days. 
SO MAY YOU. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston, 


Publishers of the Lothrop magazines. 
Lyman Abbott’s Commentary on John. 


Sunduy-school teachers, superintendents, 
and o‘ hers, will find this book invaluable in its expo- 
eiston of the Sunday-schoo! lessons for the balance of 
ne year. 
Iiustrated., Cloth. 8vo. Price, postpa'd, $1.75. 
Also * Pentecost’s Bible Siudies” on John, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway,’ New York. 








Good for the Libraries. _ 


‘One of the most powerful arguments for tem- 
perance which we have ever read,”’ says The Dans- 
ville Advertiser, ‘‘is Professor A. A. Hopkin’s tale, 
‘His Prison Bars.’’”’ 12mo, cloth, pp. 256. Price, 
$1.00. Postage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pub- 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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For Sunday-school 
Bewards. By mw 
sent on receipt 
=. OURECRLAND, 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Perfect Letter around dee 
e Wor. 








Are known and = No Meeks . 
Required. Usean ng-ink. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter size, $4. Semt by teal on rece! of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 8S. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
The 8 for 


ON 
and BUNKER MILL. 
Superior tn quality, reasonab/e in 
Ifyour dealer does not keep 


you our 


MUEL WARD CO., 
49 ot 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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ye shall be able to 
of the wicked" 





‘Above all,taking the shield 
quench all 


Eph. 6:16. 


Words by Rev- Charles I.Junkin- 
Mupic by W:W.Gilchrist 





herewith 
ste 











This new and beautiful Floral Service has been prepared for Children’s 


we 


Day, but it is just as appropriate for anniversaries or other suitable occasions. 


The general plan of the service, and the words of the hymns, are by the 
Rev. Charles I. Junkin; while the music was written by Professor W. W. Gil- 


christ, so well known in musical circles as conductor and composer. 


Any number of copies of the Service will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


of price. $3.00 per hundred copies ; sample copies, 5 cents each. Addvess, 
Joux D. Wartrties, Publisher; 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Chart’ 


or at Home? 


Answering the question of 
Home vs. Church Weddings. 





Just Before the Ceremony 
Flowers for the Bridal Hour § 


The Etiquette 
of Bridals 


The Belongings 
of a Bride 


When On the 











en an, Puen, en ee es ee Ee 


Bridal Trip [J 


Home After the 


Honeymoon i 





See June Number of 


The Ladies 
Home 


Fournal (K 


Ten Cents a Copy, or 


SN f@ Mailed to any address from now ) 
to January, 1892, balance of this f 







year, on receipt of only 50 cents. y 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ff 
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MARION HARLARD'S 


h}“HOME TALKS” EACH Weak § Samples. 
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Every Lad 


this capital woman's paper ten weeks on trial. “Its weekly 
visits give a woman a new sensation,” writes one. 
traits, current events, short stories, and spicy, sensible arti- 
cles on home work and money-making are a weekly treat. 
Nicer than a dozen monthlies, at half the cost of one.” ~ 
It delights women everywhere. It will delight you. Try it and see. 
#@- A dainty paper-knife FREEdf you mention this paper. No /ree 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, 6th and Arch, Philadelphia. 


Sending now 25 cents and 
addresses of ten friends gets 


“Its por- 
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MUSICAL CURRICULUM, ,For Pisne in; 
on Fora S Seaeiee Price of “Sthes fingerinn 
Roor’s ‘EW y COURSE. Voice. The atest 
memes iow fo for ; Brivate or or or Olnge acelin 


REED ORGAN STUDIES, 4, sor7iete, thor 








VALUABLE SUNDAY- SCR SCHOOL SONGS, 
Bright Array. “By Drs Lowny and DOANE. $30 
Winnowed Songs. fi 27,2: *4""™ Per 


Select Songs. =A OR Ree PELOUBET. $40 
Choral Seng. 2 Sa oe 


ample copies : mealies on receipt of price; return- 
able if not adupted 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, | 76 EAST NINTH STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





ough and P 
By W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stud- 


tes oy tle omtasne writer. In eight Books, Price, 


MUSICAL [VISITOR mint pom m9 
and Interest 


Contains Anthems ing 
ing Matter. Sing ie Wete., 91.50 per year. 
clube of five 


boo! 
RREWA OF SONG, <?*,ltrt ane bee book 


ng Schools and 
By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case 2 Oagrent tions. Full of good 
tine Price, 60cts. pos 


How jw To PLAY Ci CHORDS. 1 ont of inetructione 
pos 


pa toennee sate 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 W. 4th &., 18 £. 16th St, 
CINCINNATL, @. NEW YORE. 





CHILDREN’S PIL@RIM Sao, No. XIX. 
DAY My Sa y -ehoeo 


7 new ~y" 
MUSIC. sic. By John 4 +:— Also 
other services. Price, 00copies, les oun, 
each. Cong’! 8. 8. & Pub, Soc’y, and Chicas 
No. 2. Grew. ) 
r 8u 


ATHERED JEWELS ) 


day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, Bean: 
boards. Gives perfect aatlefaction. THE } 
W. W. Wuirwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


CHILD SONGS 


FOR PRIMARY CLA 
Bost 


00. WARD & DROMMOND. Now York 


per in. W 
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The hymns used in Bethany 
Sunday-school, Phila., ‘that have 
blessing in them,’’—compiled by 
Hon. Joun WANAMAKER,—one 
copy mailed for 50c.—Thename 
of book is “LIVING HYMNS.” 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 


NEW! Sones forthe NEW! 


HARVEST FIELD! 


By CHAS. H. GABRIEL. 
a ef Sunday-school songs, adapted also to 
. P. 8. Cc. id and Pra er meeting. agg are 


cates oa od will stir the Price, 
> not Tatene. 
ai yo . 6th St, 


AIB AS THE MORNING. 
Book. clean, beautifu 
Stace sold first % mone. Also 
a meek & for r young 


" Gompel Trios nol apepel Hye 
1b | Ee tg ce Arete Orgone omee ce Be 








New 8. 8. Musto 
Full orchestra ar 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
at the following rates, for Lo ng or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, One year, ......cccccccceceveersessseeseseseenee ss $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.."6.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 
or any set of teachers, or ot scholars, 
will wliie'mapp! plied with as many bye as may be de 
a th yearly club rates; 
les —* than one) mailed 
each 


one address, 





S pac 
one ~. , and = pames can be written or 
ted on the ‘se areal 
Pirne for + clab cay be ordered sent perey 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

kage to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


r 
e papers fora club should all go to one post-office 

sithoden in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school net thelr mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in te the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sentaccordingly. ‘his applies to 
yey clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs C4 be divided into packages of five or 


more, if desir 
OPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
fess ¢ ‘for in ote of either 


ten copi 
allowed for every ten copies pe poe Lenn 


r. The free copies 
well be sent separatel “4 but wht be fn ncluded in the 
be mate at an ms bd a a ch 
Ibaortptions to ex re a @€ same time 
ional fy ib as Pislnally ontered, and the rate to 
be.the progortionaia ng AF yt 
are open during only 

a te Kya yh club rates for such a length of 

time’ as the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
is mailed, p aagorately. , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


a ,may have the address changed at any time 
ithout charge. Members of ckage clubs do not 
bave his paper 


aeve this ee wee but any suc 
m the pack to an ‘ine ividual ress, 
by ne ip cents, the difference in the price of the 
we 6 bscr'stions, or may order an eztra 
aol e paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
copy aft ntsa week for a short term, or twenty- 
five tain ‘for eure months. 
jbacribers poking to have the direction of a pa 
should be careful to namie, not only the post- 
Mo whl. thes wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it <r} been sent, All “tices should ficlude 
county and state. 
I celal Sabecription is renewed by ® subeeripion, 
a the one who sent the previous subscription, 
reson will ontee the pup blisher by stating that 
Rece uh . he subsc Ce for takes the place of the one 
last year by sbeseecoereneneressnsecessecoeescosooes 
oh will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
thetigne paid for, unless by special request, The 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
+3 mption of the subscription. Renewals dhould 
made early. 
Enon ah coplen of any one issue of the popes 
able ali the teachers of a school to examine it, willbe 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School 'Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Festal Union at 
the following rates, which include 

y,one year, 


shittings. 
Two or niore e coplen, oF one year, 6 Shillings each, 


r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Bent either singly to the individual addresses, or In @ 
‘ ime fo 608 aAdrom, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscr 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
rnoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly anbseriptions at the above rai tes, the 
r to — mailed direct from Philadelphia. te to the 
bubscribe 


JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 15: 50. 


(aticura 
== Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvelous properties of spaneang, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to ¢ clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the S geaneeet ands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
h, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowled 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve t 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Pre by the 
pangs Ry Drvue AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
ETM prevented by Curicura MéepDicaTEeD Soap. 























SCOTT'S: 





Of Pure Cod Liver Oi! with | 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 
and facets Sal come ‘lmomed mil 
Gadde ee hnanpuoraden as cre pea he. as 
he peeps coa pete ptnathee 84 to > mae 


PURE } NORWEOLAN CoD 
Livun’e VER O. combined with Hypophos- 
4 naire S eemeet as palatable as milk, 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIO OOUGH or SEVERE OULD, 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure 
the genuine, as there are poor tnitations. 











CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


wurntioge. Palpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 2468. 2d St., Phila, Pa 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A: MART @ CO., 
1383 N. 34 St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUBNMRA. 
varanteed,or rosale, Ke 

















logue furnished on application, 
A. J. WE ER, 
No. aegouth 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
STEREOPTICON, the world ha wale veoy lowe 


J. W. GORMAN, 9 Hayward Place, Boston, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
torch for church hy oe BELLS 


BELLS. 
P wes con terms free, Name ee paper. 


1 
PAN E LE D & Covered red by atx original patents. 


halls, and 




















METAL pd. bags od for cosalogue to 
CEILINGS ““Pitsbur. Pa.” 
CHURCH | Descetrrrve Crecerars 

ORGANS on APPLICATION. 


OOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
SAMANTHA “Tuz° BRETHREN. | 


Josiah Allen’s Wife's latest and book. Priceonly 
4 50. Sells very fast. Agents nts average 6 108 orders A 

Full canvassing outfit free of charge. Send 
15 Tenis eg wry J. SMITH & OO, Phila- 
del . or Chicago, il. 


NOVELTIES AGENTS 


tacondine ies Wire Bas 
eedle & many others. ag, AF 
ie eine Mvre, Co,, 144 Van Buren St., » hae 








timate given ‘loom and Sawtgdivenen, ‘ 


Are 
You 
. Going 


In the country when you go “out of town” 
this Summer? If so, look up Meredith, 
Delaware Co., N. Y., in the foot-hills of 
the Catskills. High altitude, pure air, 
sweet water, clear sunshine, the “ real 
country,” such as won your love when a 
child, Better than a “health resort” for 
rest, recreation or recovery. The under- 
signed has here a small, select boarding 
house, with good rooms and excellent 
table, Butter, cream and milk from the 
famous Jerseys of Meridale Farms. Send 
for circular, rates and references, 
I. A. PARKER, Meredith, 
Delaware Co., New York. 














INVESTORS 


Mortgages 

st go 
BONUS 9 
Stocks “10% 


20 Years’ Experience 
INVESTMENTS. 

NEVER’ LOST A DOLLAR 

In every Interest apt Putactpsl has been paid 

WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


Beet 800,000 


Pat ed to 18 per cont, interest. 


Wali St., Cor. Broadway, New vem 
YY DICKINSON, Manager. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 
HENRY 





AGENTS WANTED to rw BOOKS. 


our POPUI 
Syreneees terms to ad A he Ny Send for illustra- 
to 


Publish ing . 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 





rosie ees NEE ES. Pant 
Lhis Agents wanted. 
nm J.GREEL Vit Washington m., Beton Mass, 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other ar persons. Getour terms 
on religious books and Bibles before engering else- 
where. John C. Winston&Oo., Phila. , Pa. or Chicago,Til. 

AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 


AGENTS To sell the most useful instrument ever 


WANTED * invented. Salary or commiasion 


id. Address (with stamp) Nat’. 

Wyre Waite Co., Boston, Mass, 
AMERICAN 

FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


808 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


W ABRES LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne- 

braska, loans money in Nebraska for persons 
East, and makes it net them 6 to ® = cent. For 
details and references write for circu 

















EIGHTEEN PER CENT PER ANNUM 
Was the Last Dividend of the 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Another equally gratifying dividend will be 
declared June } next. 

These dividends are declared out of net 
profits. 

This Association 1s located in the thriving 
temperance city of Harriman, Tennessee. 

A limited number of shares, both serial and 
paid-up, for sale to investors, 

For particulars, address 


HARRIMAN BOILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Harriman, ' Tennessee. 


INVESTMENT. 


Send for particularsof a high-class indastrial security, 
paying argod percent perannum. Thorough investi: 








gati jonand highest references, P.O. Box 757, Phila., Pa. 














xANSTANTANEOQUS CHOCOLATE. 


Gin ane et ine SreEane sw 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











UPTURE. SEELEY’S Hard Buabber 
one eure Rupture in all cura- 

ble cases. Treatment of re, 
ane Price at co. PIL ADE ication, 


never known. Best all-the-year 
climate in the worki. Plenty 
of water. 
schools and so- 


Agricultural region. Failure in crops 


Churches, 


cial advant- 


‘Over 350,000 nee 










a cS 
BS kinds of farming. For 
sale at very low prices, and 
on unusually liberal terms. A 


WORTH. REPEATING. 


EDWARD, MY SON. 
[By Barry Cornwall.] ‘ 


For evermore—for ever, evermore 

Lies he within thine arms, O Mother Earth ! 
Then clasp him to thee, » Bently, »—with thy soft 
And tenderest folding—for he was the best 
And dearest (unto me) in all the world! 

He was my own—oh, in familiar love 

How often have I told him thus, and pressed 
His head against my heart, caressing it ! 

For but to touch Him was a sweet delight— 
To look on him—to know that he was near, 
And well, and full of careless happiness. 


Sickness is in eur house, and pain and wo 
(Pain of the inmost heart—unending wo) 
And Death has come—and gone! He leaves no 


time, 

Nor prosperous days 

Can ever again re’ iL A little time 

And we were happy. In our cheerful room 

(From which the light has fled) we looked 
around 

And saw bright faces, and heard happy words— 

Some tient remain: but he, whose look wus 

i 

Beyond the sian and on whose “ pretty tongue ” 

Hung tender accents that were dear to as, 

And sweeter than all music—where is he ? 

Our best and best beloved,—dead and — 


7 say that earth is +s filled with ‘Ssonin 
at mine may be a happy lot, 
That life is rich in sunny hours, 

It may be—but I see them not, 


I only see a little shape 

That used to cling about my heart, 
And never struggled to escape 

And yet it did at last depart. ° 


Oh! happier far art thou than we, 
Who wander in the desert, blind, a 
Thou hast left pain, and poverty, 
And all the wrongs of life behind. 


~ 


SPRINGTIME AND EDUCATION. 
[ Dr, William C, Prime, in the Journal of Commerce. ] 
The forests hereabouts [in New Hamp- 


shire] have scarcely started their spring 
growth. The poplars have put out leaves, 





| the shad-blow is in .blossom, its. white 
flowers contrasting beautifully with the 


rich, rusty red leaves which have just burst 
from their envelopes and have not yet 
taken their green color. Very few other 
trees show any wakeful signs. But under 
the trees and over the meadows there is 
an abundance of blossom. Large patches 
of dog-tooth violets make goiden carpets. 
The small white violets cover the ground 
with green and white, while broad patches 
of houstonia(eye-bright, or Venus’s pride) 
lie like pure snow in some meadows, or 
like pieces of blue sky fallen to the ground 
in others. In the woods the trillium is 
abundant, anemone equally plentiful, and 
in moist places the low yellow violets 
shine out like little bits of gold scattered 
among green leaves. 

To us human beings life at its longest 
isshort. However long it be, itis never 
80 long as to tire one of the ‘beauty and 
interest in this annual recurrence of the 
northern springtime. 
tains no work of art, no collection of works 
of art, presenting a ‘thousandth part of the 
exquisite beauty, the mysterious and won- 
derful interest, “which is presented by the 
view from my. window on this May morn- 
ing in the mountain country. One may 
live fourscore years and see this scene 
eighty times, but a thousand times eighty 
would not suffice for familiar acquaintance 
with the details of the scene, every detail 
a separate marvel, mystery, and beauty. 
But it is a remarkable fact that so very 
few persons appreciate or enjoy this 
beauty. It is the fashion of the civilized 
human to admire works of art. It is not 
the fashion to admire nature, except in a 
cursory, superficial sort of way, with pre- 
tense, but not with reality. A bouquet of 
flowers, held in a lady’s hand, or placed 
in conspicuous position, is admired by 
hundreds, as a bouquet, a bunch of color 
recognized as made of flowers, while only 
one, or perhaps not one, approaches it to 
admire any single flower. ‘The single 
flower is a miracle of beauty, while the 
compact bunch is a mere mass of color. 
One is nature, the otheris nature modified 
by art. On a similar principle there are 
few who enjoy wild a fo owers enough to 
know much or anything about them. You 
know many intelligent, educated people 
who cah recognize and tell you the names 
of all the flowers from gardens and con- 











servatories ordinarily used to form bou- 
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track— 
None—but a frightful vofd, which change, nor 
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_quets. These same more or 
less weeks or months of year in the 
country, but have never made the acquaint- 


ance of five out of fifty wild flowers in 
bleom near their habitations. 

Much of this inability to enjoy the beau- 
ties of nature is a result of that absurd 
system of school education which prevails 
in our country, and of which so much 
boast is made, At least nine-tenths of the 
money expended on our common schools 
is wasted. It is spent in teaching which 
produces the least possible result for prac- 
tical pu , Whatever be the future of 
the child who is taught. Ignorance con- 
cerning his or her daily surroundings, 
inability to find happy mental employ- 
ment in the works of nature and of art 
which are constantly in view, these results 
of what is called “education” are’ uni- 
versal, and it is vain to seek any compen- 
sation for them in what has beech taught 
the child. 

Just here, though it has nothing to do 
with springtime and nature, I take the 
opportunity to notice a recent abominable 
innovation in some modern common 
schools. All sorts of theories of education 
are in vogue. A new one is to teach chil- 
dren to read words by sight, and to spell 
them without dividing them into syllables, 
Some theorist started this idea as an im- 
provement on the old way of teaching 
children to spell and read, and it has been 
introduced in more or less schools. It 
should be suppressed at once, because of 
the ruinous effect it has on a child’s use- 
fulness, My attention was first called to 
it by the attempt to employ a girl as an 
amanuensis, She was what is called “ well 
educated,” and was’so in general terms, 
writing a good hand, familiar with various 
subjects of literary discussion, and ready 
to earn a good living in various depart- 
ments of labor. But there was a fatal de- 
fect in her education, discovered by trying 
to employ her in writing from dictation. 
She could not spell a word she had never 
seen, nor could she learn how to spell it 
from syllabic dictation. Neither had she 
any idea of the proper division of words 
occurring at the ends of lines and running 
over to thé next lines. When told to 
spell a word by syllables, shé replied, “I 
don’t know what you mean.” She divided 
the word ‘‘strengthen” at the end:of a 
line thus, “stren-gthen,” and the word 
“thinking” thus, “‘thin-king.” Itwasim- 
possible for her to learn the syllabic di- 
visions of words. That knowledge can 
only be acquired in the old way of teach- 
ing, and by years of practice. Here, there- 
fore, was a person absolutely shut out from 
every employment in which the art of 
writing is necessary. Oninquiry I learned 
that in the high clans “graded school” in 
which she had been taught, all the boys 
and girls, numbered by hundreds, are 
taught spelling and reading on this new 
system, without knowledge of syllables, 
and cannot, therefore, be employed as 
clerks, compositors, or in any work which 
requires the use of language in written 
sentences. It has never occurred to the 
theorist that writing is one of the arts of | 
utility, and is not a merely ornamental 
accomplishment. To write for practical 

urposes, one must understand language. 
Ro understand language, one must under- 
stand words; and no one can understand 
words without being taught their syllabic 


s 





construction, 





THE MORAL UNDERTONE. 


[Editorial in The Andover Review.) 


A common strain of reflection on the | 
tendencies of modern life is a bemoaning 
of the decline of morality. Itis said with | 
endless reiteration that the standards of | 

ablic and private virtue are lowered. It | 
is taken for granted that political, cor- 
porate, commercial, social, and domestic 
morality is continually relaxing. What- 
-ever may be trueof great numbers of indi- 
viduals who are upright and conscientious, 
it is commonly believed that the tendency 
of general custom and of public sentiment 
is towards increasing laxity. And there 
are, it is true, certain facts which at first 
ance make such impression. An Eng- 
ish writer on ethics presents so graphic 
a sketch of the vices of the aristocracy, 
that, with a change of names, the account 
might be taken to apply to the moral cor- 
ruption of Rome in its decline, or of 
France at the time of the Revolution. 
Indeed, he runs a moral parallel to quite 
a length hetween the London of to-day 
and the Paris of a century ago. Last 
week’s religious newspaper moralized at 
length, in its most conspicuous editorial, 








on the rapid debasement of morals in this 
country, and implored young men to be 
on the defensive. . . . 

Out moral optimism has received a 
severe shock. The causes may be this or 
that, skepticism, irreligion, increase of 
wealth and of poverty, but the facts are 
considered by many to furnish unmis- 
takable evidence that the latter part of 
this century, as compared with preceding 
periods still within the recollection of 
some, is a period of moral decline. 

Nothing is more difficult than correct 
generalization concerning existing tenden- 
cies, and we therefore do not propose to 
array facts on either side and strike a 
balance. But the air is sometimes cleared 
on a sudden, as it has been recently in 
England, so that the power of hidden 
forces is felt, and hope becomes definite 
and confident for society’s future. ... 

There is also an exceeding disgust 
toward such vices of the aristocracy as 
gambling and looseness of social and do- 
mestic relations, which is indicative of 
vigorous moral sentiment in the nation. 
A refreshing exhibition of healthy morality 
was furnished in England, last year, in 
the uproar which instantly followed the 
government’s proposal to reimburse at 
an exorbitant price those liquor-sellers 
whose licenses were revoked,—an uproar 
so threatening that the government was 
obliged to withdsaw the bill, and pro- 
vide instead that a great part of the in- 
come from licenses should be turned over 
to public education. Such protests, break- 
ing out spontaneously and instantly all 
over the country, indicate a moral under- 
tone of great volume. The conditions of 
life in England are more favorable than 
here to rapid and effective concentration 
of public opinion.... 

Many indications could be mentioned, 
such as the growing demand for purifica- 
tion of national and municipal politics, 
the strength of the temperance sentiment, 
hostility to the so-called trusts, which are 
combinations believed to adopt illegiti- 
mate methods of business, and the reaction 
against easy divorce. There is a moral 
undertone in America and other Christian 
countries which is gathering rather than 
losing strength, which finds clear expres- 
sion from time to time, and which is 
greatly influential in the improvement of 

litics, business, society, and the family. 

t is manifesting itself in two -principal 
directions, which are easily recognized. 

One expression is that already noticed, 
—the expression of protest. When an 
immoral tendency becomes concrete in 
some conspicuous person, an objective 
point is furnished on which protest can 
fasten. The protest is a surprise to the 
offender, to his party, and to the very pub- 
lic itself that makes the protest,—a sur- 

rise because so much freedom granted to 
immorality in politics and society, while 
blame could be distributed, had blinded 
many to the strong moral sense of the 
people. A nation has not lost its morality 
when it is capable of vigorous protest. 


"The New Stocking. _ 








Knit to Fit the Foot. 
Saves Discomfort; no wrinkles, no 
cramped toes. (Notice the shape.) 


Saves Darning; the big toe, having 
room enough, stays inside this stocking. 


A sure relief for those afflicted with 


natural heat and the feet. 


Seld by dealers, or by mail, 2 re soft 
lisle,3 oniee fine a ry med iu 


recet 1.00. 
. ention Sahoo a ay (nen’s only). 


WAUKENHOSECO.,78ChauncySt.Boston, Mass. | cerning anything advertised in this paper, you | 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
For sale at 827 Broad _ New York ; 20 Temple Piace, 
Boston ; 109 State St., Send for price list, 


ALLCOCKS 





POROUS PLASTERS. 


PLAsTErRs than copper does with gold. 
skeptical of their merits. 


certifies : 


more efficient, than any other plaster.” 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the genuine article, 
and not allow themselves to be swindled by having plasters said to be “ just as 
good,” or “ containing superior ingredients,” imposed upon them. These are only 
tricks to sell inferior goods that no more compare with ALuicock’s Porous 


One trial of Alleock’s Porous Plasters will convince the most 
The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph.D., F.CS., late Government Chemist, 


“ My investigation of ALLCOCK’s Porous PLAsTER shows it to contain valuable 
and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to, and 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for AtLcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept 


4 substitute. 
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> BOVININ 


We A CONDENSED FOOD 
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A SEVERE 
ATTACK OF 


always leaves the system in a 
weak and exhausted condition. 


INPUURNZA, OR “LA GRIPPR” 


“BOVININE- 


The TONIC and 


alleviate the feeling of lassitude and depression, and tone up both body and 


mind to their normal state. Ask your physician about it. C.M. HURLBURT, 


M.D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: “I am convinced that for a person 


requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food of a highly nutritive quality, 


I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill that place as your 


BOVININE.” 








This is Mot Wire. 





mave or EXPANDED METAL. 


Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 
Hardware Men keepit, Give name of this paper. 


116 Water St., Pitisburgh, Pa 








“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIS "so CHLOE, 





ano CHILDREN. 
Mad 
ciple; modeled on lines which 


je on true by le 
> give a ful figure; perfect 
su from _shoulde di 
Support’ from shoulders, and 


weight; three garments in one, 
Sorter. waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 








Write fora of our finelg 
5 illustrated ton 
SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 
Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 
FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


Cc RSET 
Good Sense SORS8*! 


FIT ALL AGES. INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Are made of the best material and w 
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by thousands ee. 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
RGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila. Pa. 


| Grocer 
D..S. WIL 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 


will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
| by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
| Sunday School Times. 





Your | 
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USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given md good satisfac- 
tion, The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation tnt, ta many 
cases, club subscribers will! ‘glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

Tae Sryies. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Sin poene, 75 cents, and, if matled, 15 cents 


addit 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
tional. 


cents each addi 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully testea | €XCellent Binder, although very plain. 
ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, or un- | 8" indorsed fw 
perspiration 


Singleone, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
~—aas. 
‘0 or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent temp go of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Faith, they say Sapolio makes labor sisy. 
wish I'd some of it wid me now.” 


SAPOLIO 


lightens all kinds of labor in cleaning, but it won’t 
‘wash clothes or split wood. 


Sapolio is a solid, handsome cake of house-cleanin, 


which h 1 for all ri ce 
he To use It Is to value i. 1 What wilt $e sapohg 
? ay it will | poe ele xs pao at I-cloths bright, and x 
t ves a new a 
e off the. and olf the pots 
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For CENTLEMEN. 


*5.00 nan Seed 
£4.00 Wai sie. 

*3.50 PM ren. 
$2.50 “Cait shoe. 


92.25 sans sive 
"2.00 aoean 








WL. DOUGLAS $3.0 SHOE 


Best in-the World. Sales, 1890, 250,077 pairs. 


sories sts s a gate ty ro er 





For LADIES. 
£3.00 On sewes 
$250 bongo 
$2.00" 
$1.75 
For BOYS & YOUTHS. 


2 & *1.75 


SCHOOL SHOES. 














grease Ww. Dougl Sh AA are nd #2.00 
hens can —-¥ “the elves and forks with it, and |eaNs ero, ‘ai the Button and. Lace , sscland ie ates | she ahtte Be es 8 no $3.00, 92,50 sud, 
Fike the tin things 2h ine brightly. OO ere Steak, the w' 3 and sty of toe.’ Boys’ sizes and ican Com #gines 1 to, and helf sises: 0 Cc 
even the ere kite! itches ink will be as clean as Youth's 11 to (except in $2.50 shoe), D, E, EE wid 
@ new you wi One cake will prove all we AUTIO NI EWARE OF FRAUD. 
oe... ce re; Mouwekecper and ry try e. _ Beware of tate Aut gon Fe hes er we wout tee wen- TO RETAIL SHOE-DEALERS, 
toon oat LK ne Cy a AND GENERAL MERCHANTS. 
THEs E WARM DAYS hey cient wass Dougias name and the price | pave, Yiish,,%°,,call. attention to the desirability of 
{iam they are his make, peins pocally comp Bay the W. = Douglas $3 
soon ein Gaalosuapesiers, ‘The Dt be deoet ved thereby. y sat The demand for them them is constantly 4 
“Ct is és duty you owe to 
TUR during these so h xed then, times, to get the most et value for your Ogghplod HOT on dnecacy canes mn 
money. e offer to shoe-deal d 
‘ ~y RAS a L. withow! ay chants an opportunity to secure territory, and will 
rogpecen’ oi ett Sa eet = to and advertise in local all who 
™" wil ent Te pairs ve worn them ae the ne gover 
Rite MROT sospender because Alwar = Elastic. | where ioe goaed nelpetr " | dealers and general merchants who mean business” 
i you send for circular, or poe ) Bel eng. — Boys will state 
send 50 cts. for jaa fi. #1 00forsili fic'd, pair, postpaid. wacas sate es style x size and manana eas pal or ho hte imine” — 
USP ENDER Co., ton, Mass, WwW. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
_EDUCATIONAL. [ 


J. egg’ Sls AND LADIES’ 
Offers rare educational 
seed, 


Pepe’ wie 
~~; a4, m H igh and S pmaltasul. 
: Reon HANLON D D.D., Do President for for 22 years. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY. F352 SAR: 
ew butid: 


sn Kap a scientific school, 
pe admtrah me rhe play-grounds. 
Annae DoMEER, ee. M,. Worcester, Maas. 


¥ac TrVvoOLt-on-Hupson, N.Y. 
n and surroundings yy me, Eq u! 








Ment complete. ym um, drill hal), bowling 
alleys, etc, Thqrougn preparation for college, scien- 
pa’ 


TAS. 2 STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, etc. 





At 
Amherat College, Native teachers. Oral method. 15th 
session, July 7 to August 10, 1891. For program, ad- 
ress" Professor w.L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


EAST | GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
a _ Elect light. ‘Endowed, Twelve 











Soptenanas t. For I)vastrated 
= write oh, F. AKESLEE, D.D., 
FoR Wo 


on WELLS ‘COLLEGE ARE 


study. Location beautiful and 
Christian home. New building, 
with mnt modern \toradaess Session begins Septem- 

ber 16, 1891. Send for catalogue. 
E. 6. FRISBEE, DD. President. 
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Helimuth 2 | Euvear-ox TON HEALTH, in Ontlveon 


Sollege nu, x'x toni a 4, 
_ Band Girls" LONDON, Ontario, Canada. 


_ SHORTHAND. 


ra. re extensively introdnce ov: improved s 
of instruction in practical shorthand, on receipt 
bea? 100, seevery s and ~ AF, ons “= forward & com- 
plete lessons, trections for studying them, 
and exercise iseaheets f for return to us for correction by 
Balsenm, Con ine of course, 40 lessons, but $1.00 and 
Me lessons were arranged by experienced 
yy spatters, Sue will enable any 
to Smee a Con ie OF PHONGG 

NEW YORK COLLEGE OF P are, 

144 West 23d Street, New Y 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


J Bozrahvitie, Conn., writes: 
Tam glad to testify to the wonderful cure of stam- 
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ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST DRESS STAY 


ON THE MARKET. 





PERSPIRATION PROOF. 
PLIABLE. 
EASILY ADJUSTED. 





Ask for them. 








BPECIAL — 
DEPOTS 


74 Grand St., New York. 


Take none but them. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


DRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. 





BROWN & METZNER, 
535 Market St., San Francisco. 
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By the Rev, H. C H. CLAY 


| Hints on Child - Training. 


TRUMBULL, D.D. 





This work is the ripest result 





| school or the Sunday-school. Eve 


experiment in more than one gene 


a theorist. The author explains that t 
induction and practical experience, The 


difference between the method of child- 
that of the old régime as between the 


not to crush the child's will, but to train 





important as more positive means. 
Deautiful and helpful. 


bound in cloth and gold. . Price, $ 
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perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, a& distinct from their teachings in the week-day | 


| tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
“The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 


breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew, Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 


the child, end finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for 1. 

teachers. Those who have not had experience 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 744X5% inches, beautifully | 
| or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


i 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 
| é‘ 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


of the lifetime study and ex- | 


ry precept in its pages has been | 


ration of little ones. 


“This book is not the work ot 
hese hints had been arrived at by 
y are marked throughout by wisdom 
There is as much 
training presented in this book and 
old and brutal methods of horse- 


it. He respects the individuality of 





training of parents and 
ith children, as well as 
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1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 
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NEW YORK. 
importers and Retailers 


Fine Milinery, Dry Goods, et 





The largest and finest establishment of its 
kind in this country, 


VACATION. 


When our friends, the readers of The Sun- 
day School, Times, are going away:on their 
vacation, they would do well to call and ex- 








er-| amine our fine stock of 


Summer Goods 


for SEASIDE, COUNTRY, and MOUN- 
TAINS, or, if you cannot do so convenient!y, 
look over our catalogue (if you have one; if 
you have not, let us know,.and we will send 
you one free of charge), and see what you need. 
Wearesure we can give you better valuefor your 
money than any other house in this country. 


Send for samples of goods at any time. 
We are always pleased to send them, 





CAN PUBCHASE ANYTHING 
Y () lJ meeded at our small profit sys- 
roof of five floors, 100X175, and save 
money. Send for our eatalogue. Samples cheer- 
fully sent If requested. Mail orders promptly 
filled, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
tion, at an advantage, under our 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The latest styles in Paris 
Coiffures, illustrated and 
marked at low prices. 
Write for free illus- 
trated catalogue to 
BROS., ”, 503-505 6th Ave., N.Y. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
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‘HE “GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 


Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works; 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 
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WE MAIL FREE Bo: 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by siaiing that you saw the advertisement 





6 macttiy Seb Rams | EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
KINDERGARTEN, 42" my Se nd school, | ‘Thin white paper TEACHER'S BIBLES 
occupations, etc. ft ~..~ for —~ ene ES contains 300 of* Aids.” The Minion 
mothers, $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. type edition, in Alsatian isthe 

leasons t book at Led ee $5, on the et 
Allee B. & Ce., 161 St, Chieage. a & be B YOUNG & Coorzr Union, N. ¥. 
bd » <A series of 48 hand- ARLE'S Galieries of Paintings, 
The Story of Joseph. some corde, illus- Mi Choice Etchi 
trating the life of Joseph. Each set in ‘Price, erase, ngs, Engrav- 
per act of 48 cards, 30 cents. GOODENOUGH & WOC. ings, Picture Frames, etc. 
M CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. No. 816 Chestnat Street, 


in The Sunday School Times. 





will refund to su 


any money that they lose 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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